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CHRISTMAS EVE IN IRELAND. 


Not a cabin in the Glen shuts its door 
to-night, 
Lest the travellers abroad knock in 
vain and pass, 
Just a humble gentleman and a lady 
bright 
And she riding on an ass. 


Grief is on her goodman, that the inns 
deny 
Shelter to his dearest Dear in her 
hour of need, 
That her babe of royal birth, starriest, 
most high, 
Has not where to lay His head. 


Must they turn in sadness to the cattle 
byre? 
And the kind beasts once again shake 
the bed for Him? 
Not a cabin in the Glen but heaps wood 
on the fire 
And keeps its lamp a-trim. 
Now the woman makes the bed, 
smoothes the linen sheet, 
Spreads the blanket, soft and white, 
that her own hands spun. 
Whisht, is that the ass that comes, on 
his four little feet, 
Carrying the Holy One? 


Nay, ’twas but the wind and rain: the 
sand on the floor. 
A bitter night, yea, cruel, for folk to 
be abroad. 
And she, not fit for hardship, outside a 
fast-closed door, 
And her Son the Son of God! 


Is it the moon that’s turning the dark 
world to bright? 

Is it some wonderful dawning in the 
night and cold? 


Whisht! Did you see a shining One, 
and him to be clad in light, 
And the wings and head of him gold? 


Who are, then, those people, hurrying, 
hasting, those? 
And they all looking up.in the sky, 
this night of wondrous things. 
Oh, those, I think, be shepherdmen 
and they that follow close, 
I think, by their look, be kings. 


_ Christmas Eve in Treland, Etc. 


Not a cabin in the Glen shuts the 
door till day, 
Lest the heavenly travellers come, 
knock again in vain. 
All the night the dulcimers, flutes, and 
hautboys play 
And the angels walk with men. 
Katharine Tynan. 
The Nation. 


BEDTIME. 


The bees of rest have drowsed across 
the sun, 
Thickening the air, 
Droning their lullabies of pillow-land 
By every stair. 


Come from your play, my little heart. 
The sea 
Is purple cold, 
In the far east the raven wings of 
night 
Will soon unfold. 


Here is a star will show you to your 
bed, 
And in the blue, 
Over your dreams, keep silent silver 
ward 
The long night thro’. 


Sleep, little lamb! If ever in the sky 
That star should set, 
Mother will watch, Mother, 
empty heart 
Cannot forget— 


whose 


Who listens for the happy hour to 
chime, 
When she may creep 
Under the coverlet and clasp you close 
In that long sleep. 


The toys are broken—scattered—let 
them lie! 
Another day 
May bring a different vision of delight. 
A mightier play. 


Another day? Oh, little tender heart. 
Slumbering deep, 
Is there another day for you and me 
After our sleep? 
C. A. Dawson Scott. 
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TURKEY AFTER TWO YEARS. 


When purely personal impressions 
are the main material of an author he 
is almost bound to speak in the first 
person. I had seen much of Turkey 
during twenty years, but had not vis- 
ited it since 1908, when I was in North 
Syria, Smyrna and Constantinople 
about three months before Niazi Bey 
sounded the first call to revolution in 
the Macedonian hills. In the past au- 
tumn, however, I happened to return to 
Constantinople and Smyrna, and to see 
how the outward aspect of Ottoman 
society has been changed in the two 
chief cities. If I venture to write 
about the Turkey of the present mo- 
ment I know that I do so with little 
authority. I visited these two cities for 
very few days apiece; I have only the 
slightest personal acquaintance with 
any leaders of the Young Turks; 
and I interviewed no Ministers or oth- 
ers in power. Personal impressions, 
therefore, and the reflections of one 
who has not been behind the scenes are 
all I have to set forth; but even these 
may be of passing interest to some who 
are equally on the outside of Turkish 
affairs, and have often asked me dur- 
ing the past two years what the Young 
Turk revolution has really done for 
Turkey. 

It has done one thing—almost a mi- 
racle as it seems to anyone who knew 
the old Turkey. It has made the man 
in the street speak freely and aloud 
and look his fellows in the face un- 
afraid and unashamed. This is no 
fancy of mine. In former days one 
was conscious, the moment one left the 
railway station or landed on the quays 
of Constantinople, that the men in the 
streets, who were not hectoring or curs- 
ing or silent, were speaking under their 
breath. Their eyes habitually looked 
downwards or sideways, and should 
they be turned up a moment, one saw 
suspicion or fear in most of them. 


Now you may walk Stambul, Galati 
and Pera from end to end and not see 
that hunted look or hear those whis- 
The difference after two years 
That which used to 

Constantinopolitan 


pers. 
is extraordinary. 
distinguish the 
crowd from every other in Europe has 
ceased to be. The man in the Grande 
Rue or the Stambul bazaars demeans 
himself, mutatis mutandis, like any 
other man in any other European cap- 
ital. 

To have changed the demeanor of a 
whole civic society from anxiety and 
fear to carelessness is an achievement 
which, were it the only one to the 
credit of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, and even should it not en- 
dure, amply justifies that Committee 
in its existence. The longer one stays 
in Constantinople the more evidence 
presents itself that the present freedom 
is a real thing. Sitting from time to 
time in one or two of the great Pera 
cafés, I have caught conversation in 
Turkish, Greek and French at neigh- 
boring tables touching freely and ear- 
nestly on such topics as one used to 
hear mentioned seldom or never ever 
within closed doors. The action of 
Ministers, particularly of Djavid Bey. 
was being discussed everywhere in a 
tone of the frankest criticism. Walk- 
ing down the street afterwards, with 
thoughts on the past, one was brought 
up short by book-shops displaying re- 
cent French and German works on the 
most forbidden sciences; by the sight 
of Turkish ladies emerging from 
Christian shops in veils no longer andi 
little thicker than are worn by their 
fashionable European sisters; by pho- 
tographs of the Ministers and the he- 
roes of the revolution. All this wilb 
sound commonplace enough to the fre- 
quenter of other cities, but let it be 
borne in mind what Constantinople 
used to be. 
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The scene when the French steamer 
in which I went to Smyrna was about 
to sail was equally instructive. The 
animated, shouting crowd on the quay, 
behind which a public motor omnibus 
—rickety machine enough, but still an 
undeniable motor omnibus—was trying 
to force a way; the Turkish ladies wav- 
ing adieus or chatting on the deck with 
intending passengers; the number and 
variety of the latter who wore the tar- 
bush; the sound of laughter both on 
shore and on deck (no Turk ever used 
to laugh aloud in public)—all this was 
sheer novelty to one who has sailed 
from the Galata quay a score of times 
in the old bad days. And it all bore 
witness to one of the greatest specific 
boons which the Young Turks have 
conferred on the Empire, the abolition 
of the yol-teskeré, or internal passport, 
whereby the Hamidian Government 
used to keep those it would prisoners 
in their cities or villages. Now every- 
one may move about within the Em- 
pire at will, and there is no longer any 
difficulty even about leaving it and re- 
turning. You may know that long 
before: yeu get to Constantinople by 
glancing at the guest-lists of hotels in 
Paris or Munich or Vienna, and noting 
Turkish names as often as those of 
other strangers. You will remember 
it when you enter the first-class coach 
en an Anatolian railway, wherein you 
used to travel in solitary state. Now 
it is hard to fmd place there for your 
hat among terbushes. Constantinople 
used to be one great gaol even for the 
highest-placed subjects. The most val- 
uable servant of the State might be af- 
flicted to all men’s knowledge with a 
deadly disease, for which change of 
residence and the skill of some special- 
ist abroad offered the only chance of 
cure. But leave the capital he must 
not. Rather he was required to attend 
at his office or place of business day 
by day at'some hour, to do something 
or to do nothing, no one cared which, 
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but in any case to attend, so His Ma- 
jesty at Yildiz might be assured of his 
whereabouts. Now Turks and rayahs, 
high and low, are touring the Empire 
for the mere joy of feeling they can 
move. 

As for the stranger, things are made 
so easy for him in comparison with 
what they once were that he is in dan- 
ger of forgetting that the police still 
formalities. 
more, 


impose certain passport 
Formalities they are, and no 
and scarcely more onerous than those 
which Roumania or even Austria pre- 
scribes. Within the Empire the Euro- 
pean who is a mere visitor seems to 
be received as courteously as of old, if 
less obsequiously. It is not he who 
will be affected by the «xenophobia of 
whose prevalence at this moment I 
had heard much before I went to Tur- 
key, and heard a good deal while I 
was there—not he, that is, if he be 
haves himself with the same discre- 
tion that he uses elsewhere abroad. 
Those who have reason to expect un- 
pleasantness are the European resi- 
dents, and especially those in the dip- 
lomatic and consular services who have 
to claim or enforce the capitulatiens. 
So far as I could learn, all the serious 
manifestations of anti-European feel- 
ing of late have been related in some 
way, direct or indirect, to these capit- 
ulations—that is to they have 
taken the form either of provocative 
aggression on the treaty rights of 
Juropeans or of ill-tempered resistance 
to these rights when claimed. I need 
not explain here why the capitulations 
are bitterly disliked by the Osmanlis, 
who see rights, which their forefathers 
tossed contemptuously to infidel dogs, 
become, in the day of the latter's 
strength, privileges which fetter and 


say, 


thwart themselves; and especially gall- 
ing is it that these have accrued also in 
comparatively recent times to emanci- 
pated ruyahs, not by any precise con- 


cession, but by usage suffered to be- 
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come right under weak or supine Ot- 
toman administrations in the nine 
teenth century. But it is worth while 
to point out that at the present time 
there are reasons why the capitulations 
provoke peculiar ill-feeling and what 
“incidents.” When the 
asked the people two 


are called 
Young Turks 
years ago to insist on a new order of 
things, and a twelvemonth later put 
an end to Hamidism ri et armis, their 
approved 
their 


widely 
than 


oppres- 


and most 


popular 


strongest 
even 
promise to internal 
sion—was this, that their action would 
free Turkey from the humiliation and 
bondage to which she was ever being 
subjected at the hands of the foreigner. 
Hearts responded to this hope all over 
the Empire. Of course, the leaders 
and all able and educated men looked 
for no other immediate result than an 
Europe that the 


plea—more 
remove 


acknowledgment by 
long coercion, Which had lasted from 
the day of Navarino to that of Mity- 
lene, was over; but undoubtedly among 
the less educated the new order was 
expected to entail much more, and 
many townsfolk thought confidently 
that, under the Constitution, consular 
courts and privileged dragomans and 
cavasses and foreign post-offices, and 
all the outward the capitu- 
lations, would instantly vanish. This 
being so, it is not surprising that dis- 
Many 


signs of 


illusion is breeding “incidents.” 
of the less educated men are now in 
official positions. There is no such 
heavy hand laid upon them from head- 
quarters as was laid of old—in fact, 
there is very little central control at 
all at present. Every department and 
every official is behaving much as it or 
he likes. Considering all things, they 
are behaving astonishingly well. But 
whoso wills can vent his spleen, and 
it is on the capitulations and their pro- 
tégés that he is most tempted to vent it. 

The eapitulations acquired their 
present oppressive weight during a 
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long period of gross Ottoman misgov- 
ernment, That misgovernment itself 
is a disease of the past which, let us 
hope, will not recur. But its sequela 
ure by no means over, and no enlight- 
ened Ottoman statesman supposes that 
the European Powers can regard their 
subjects who reside in or visist Turkey 
aus already needing no more protection 
than aliens in other European lands. 
The great mass of the Ottoman popu- 
lation is still almost entirely ignorant 
of those international which 
the and 
and education 


necessarily be slow where communica 


usages 
property of 
must 


rights 
political 


secure 
aliens, 
tions are ill-developed and a religion 
prevails whose extremists obstruct so- 
modification on European lines 
more persistently and 
fully than the professors of any other 


cial 
more success- 


great creed. As soon as education has 
permeated the Ottoman Empire suffi 
ciently to warrant the withdrawal of 
aliens, Great 


will probably 


special privileges from 
Britain, at any rate, 
agree gladly enough to the abrogation 
of the capitulations, if only in the in- 
terests of better government in Egypt. 
That but, 
whether soon or late, it will probably 


time must come one day; 


Suropean 
of whom, like their 
generations, 


be equally unwelcome to the 
residents, many 
forefathers for 
have come to regard their extra-terri- 
torial position as a law of Nature. But 
once a stable and liberal social order is 
assured in Turkey they must prepare 
themselves to forego privileges which, 
in a disordered 


several 


however 
State, 
proper government as to the national 
sentiment of a free people. 

Education in the theory and prac- 
tice of free life is, of course, 
what the Ottoman Empire will need 
most for many years to come. The 
Young Turks know this necessity well. 
and have taken all sorts of measures 


necessary 


are obviously as injurious to 


social 


to meet it. Those who have been in 
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remote villages during the past sum- 
mer tell how officers and other men of 
education have appeared in the guest- 
houses of an evening and read and 
expounded newspapers (strange phe- 
nomenon in inland Turkey!) to listening 
peasants. It might well be pleaded in 
extenuation of the militarism which is 
imputed to the present Administration, 
and severely criticized in many quar- 
ters, that in countries more developed 
than the Ottoman Empire a large army 
is held to justify its existence in peace 
time by the facilities which it offers 
for educating a great number of young 
men otherwise unlettered. On other 
uses to which the Turkish soldier, so 
obviously improved in smartness and 
temper, could be put I am not qualified 
to speak. For some time to come he 
will no doubt be called on to do much 
police duty. It is an unfortunate ne- 
cessity. Even in highly civilized coun- 
tries police work done by the military 
is apt to produce objectionable inci- 
dents, which in less civilized lands may 
amount to outrages. Some recent do- 
ings of the troops at and about Monas- 
tir have been dangerously like the old 
kind of Macedonian atrocity. But 
there is ground for hope that this sort 
of dragecning will occur less and less 
frequently, for the police force has 
been much improved both in character 
and discipline, and should soon be able 
to do its proper work alone. 

[I am optimisitic. If Turkey 
avoid war or serious financial embar- 
rassment for a few years I do not see 
why she should come to grief, suppos- 
ing her administrators to be willing 
nnd able to conduct her firmly on lib- 
eral lines, not in the interests of one 
race only or of one creed. But it would 
he idle to ignore the fact that there are 
very serious difficulties and dangers 
ahead. Those who thought fit to take 
ndvantage of the first moment of 
change to strip the Ottoman Empire of 
two provinces are responsible for the 


can 
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prevalence of a militant spirit through- 
out that Empire at present which en- 
tails great risks. A large army, with 
hew organization and new weapons, is 
people which has 
commercial in- 


au temptation to a 
little 
stinct, and it claims an enormous share 
of the revenue for a comparatively un- 
productive purpose. To say, however, 
that the Young Turks are spending all 
the public money on men and muni- 
They have at 


countervailing 


tions of war is a libel. 
least projected, and, more than that, 
are pushing on, many public works of 
a kind more economically sound—the 
improvement of cities from Constanti- 
nople to Tripoii, roads in Asia Minor, 
great schemes of reclamation and ir- 
rigation in Cilicia and Mesopotamia. 
Some of these are too big for a State 
so poor as Turkey still is, and have 
been approved over-hastily, partly to 
impress the European gallery. <A cer- 
tain the Levantine 
lature makes even a Turk prene to 
this kind of display. But at least they 
are evidence of pacific intentions and 


“Greekishness” in 


of a consciousness that the basis of 
revenue must be widened. 
portant department, that of customs, | 
hear that the increase of return due to 
more honest administration is already 
signal; and if the vast domain lands can 
be made contributory to the exchequer, 
either by their concession to a company 
(as already proposed) or by direct 
State administration, a sum will accrue 
which will go far to put Turkish 
finance on a sound footing. 

In international relations Crete is a 
very grave danger-spot. But for what 
happened in Bosnia and Bulgaria two 
years ago the Cretan question might 
ere now have been amicably and equit- 
ably settled by a sale to Greece. As it 
is the Turks, smarting under the irre- 
trievable loss of two suzerainties, are 
absolutely determined to retain that 
over Crete. The feeling about it is 
extraordinarily deep and widespread. 


In one iim- 












Arabs, Albanians, and even Armenians, 
alike regard the possible loss of Crete 
as involving the dishonor of the Em- 
pire, and the Young Turks treat its 
retention as a vital condition of their 
own continuance in power. They ad- 
mit that the island is at present en- 
tirely independent of their control and 
of little use to them; but it still con- 
tuins Moslems, whose families enjoy 
considerable influence in Turkey, and 
much Moslem property. Moreover, it 
is a half-way station on the way to 
Tripoli. To this province special at- 
tention is paid by the present Adminis- 
tration as the one point on the great 
Moslem continent of Africa still re- 
tained by Turkey under her own con- 
trol. The hopes and desires of the 
more ardent Osmanli spirits in regard 
to the African part of the Empire are 
not sufficiently appreciated in Europe. 
Not even is Algeria, much less are 
Tunis and Egypt, regarded by these 
spirits as lost, and no opportunity will 


be missed for re-asserting Ottoman 
claims to each and all. In fact, some- 
thing like the “Great Idea” of the 


Greeks is at work among Turks, and 
must be reckoned with even if it is 
not shared by the level-headed men in 
power and is doomed to remain a 
dream as surely as the Greek “Idea.” 

The rights and wrongs of the Cretan 
Question are very evenly balanced. 
On the one hand, we have the unani- 
mous desire of the Christian islanders— 
fully three-quarters of the whole pop- 
ulation—to be united to the Hellenic 
kingdem, and such right to have their 
desire as repeated and successful re 
bellion during the last eighty years 
has established. On the other hand 
are the Ottoman right of possession, 
more than three hundred years old, the 
interests of the Moslem minority, 
which holds a relatively large stake in 
the island—interests which no one who 
knows the history of the Hellenic 
kingdom can regard as likely to be 
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safeguarded under the latter's care— 
and, finally, the economic welfare of the 
equally certain to suffer by 
union with Greece. In a 


evenly-balanced rights, where the party 


island, 
case of 


in possession is so much stronger than 
the claimant, the present suzerainty of 
Turkey is not likely to be abrogated 
through any action of the European 
Powers; and with Cretan exiles obtain- 
ing, as they are obtaining, more and 
more share in the Ottoman administra- 
tion and police, the Ottoman right to 
Crete will certainly not be allowed to 
lapse for want of assertion. That is 
all one dares to prophesy! 

The other danger-spot Bul- 
garian frontier. The assumption of 
Tsardom by a whilom vassal rankles, 
and there are only too many pretexts 
for quarrel, which may be found in 
Macedonian affairs or in questions con- 
cerning refugees the border. 
The best guarantee for peace on this 
the undoubted fact that 
afraid of the other, a 


is the 


across 


side lies in 
each party is 
guarantee which does not hold on the 
Greek frontier. 

There remain other difficulties 
dangers within the Empire, obvieus to 
any reflective person who knows Tur- 
key. The most serious arise from the 
multiplicity of races with different tra- 
ditions. These are especially evident 
in the relations of the Moslem major- 
ity to the rayah minority; from lack of 
administrative experience among em- 
ployés of the new régime, and from the 
very imperfect political education of 
the great mass of Ottomans. I have 
touched already on the last topic, and 
will only add my voice to those already 
raised to preach the self-evident fact 
that the Ottoman Empire is very far 
from ready for representative institu- 
tions of the type with which it has 
lately been endowed. It was so en- 
dowed, I suppose, for two reasons. 
First, because the revolutionaries of 
1908S put forward the talismanic word 


and 
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“Constitution” as their watchword, and 
with this word a popularly-elected Par- 
the vulgar 
the 


liament is associated in 
mind. This 


Levant since the days when Ali Pasha 


has been so even in 
sent from Jannina to Vienna to buy the 
strange thing “Constitution,” which he 
told draw the 


Second, no doubt, 


Greeks to 
the 
Ku- 
the 


was would 


him. because 
Young Turks 
rope. However 
Turkish Empire needs for some time to 
come is less a Parliament than an Im- 
peria) Council not popularly elected. 
The internal difficulty need 
not be 
steadily lessen it if peace is preserved 
and counter-revolution avoided; and as 
a matter of fact the inexperience of the 
powerfully 


wished to impress 


this be, what 


second 


insisted upon. Time will 


civil administration is so 
counteracted at present by thfee influ- 
ences that it does not produce anything 
like the anarchical evils which might 
be supposed to exist. These influences 
are the natural orderliness of the great 
bulk of the Osmanli population, which 
is dominated by the social system of 
Islam, the strong, if military 
pressure which is exerted over a wide 
radius from the and the still 
active desire of much of the popula- 
tion to approve itself to the world as 
fit to take rank among civilized na- 
One had seen in Crete the as- 


veiled, 


centre, 


tions. 
tonishing result which this sort of en- 
thusiasm can produce on a_ self-con- 
scious people, and a very similar phe- 
nomenon is manifest now in Western 
Turkey. Each community and indi- 
vidual is governing itself and himself. 
Such enthusiasm for virtue is not, 
however, a very hardy plant, and it is 
to be hoped the Young Turk admin- 
istrators will reach at least the stand- 
ard of official competence attained by 
those whom they have displaced before 
they have given that plant much more 
time to wither. 

The first difficulty, and last to be 
mentioned, is the most disquieting, be- 
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cause, so far from showing any tend- 
ency to diminish, it has assumed larger 
proportions in the lapse of time since 
the revolution. No sooner was the first 
moment of almost inebriate enthusiasm 
over than it became evident that sev- 
eral powerful racial the 
Empire, notably the Arab and the Al- 
the 
individuality 


elements in 


banian, were not in least content 
to sink their 
scribe to the ideal of a Turkey for the 
Turks. The of the Young 


Turks, however, have refused so far all 


and sub- 


leaders 


concession, being convinced, 
ently, that in absolute uniformity and 


lies their 


appar- 
complete centralization one 
hope, and certainly they have shown 
surprising and 
dealing instantly and drastically with 
almost all recalcitrant elements in the 
Kurdish, Albanian, 

Only the Yemen, 
peace is being pre- 
exacting no 


courage firmness in 


whether 
Arab. 
hollow 


Empire, 
Druse, or 
where a 
served by a policy of 
taxes, reckoned 
the effective reach of the arm 


seems to be beyond 
which 
has elsewhere been stretched to con- 
fines left untouched by the Hamidian 
For all 


tents, so soon as they grew to overt 


Government. other discon- 
rebellion, the Young Turks have pre- 
scribed and applied, with the utmost 
promptitude and regardless of cost, one 
treatment—-military coercion with over- 
with the 
for 
an alien far removed from the scenes 
the rights and 
wrongs of each case, and it is not for 


equipped 
impossible 


whelming forces, 


latest weapons. It is 


of action to know 
me to question the wisdom of firmness. 
however, that from 
treatment has not 


I will only say, 
what I the 
yet produced a healthy condition in the 
districts where it has been applied. 
and that, with such knowledge as I 
possess of the Ottoman Empire, I find 
it quite impossible to believe either of 
First, that absolute uni- 
complete centralization 


learn 


two things: 
formity and 
can ever be attained or be conducive 
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to stability in that Empire; or, sec- 
ondly, that the Turkish element proper, 
in whose blood many strains 
have mingled and many vices have left 
their taint, can hold the Empire to- 
gether without the cordial co-operation 
of such races as the Albanian and the 


weaker 


Arab, admitted to absolute equality of 
privilege. 

Even if perfect community of tradi- 
tion and hope can be produced in all 
the Moslem elements of the Ottoman 
people there will remain the far harder 
task of unifying these elements with 
the Christian ones. There is reluc- 
tance on both sides. The 
have immemorial traditions of 
tempt, if not hostility, towards gidours, 
which cannot be eradicated in one gen- 
eration; and, further, it goes hard with 
them to abandon both the sentiment 
and the material advantages of an an- 
cient privileged position and to accept 
The Chris- 


Moslems 


con- 


their Gibeonites as equals. 
tians, on the other hand, have devel- 
oped in many of their communities a 
certain contempt of their own for Mos- 
lems, and have long been infected with 
alien sympathies and even with nation- 
alism. Moreover, they do not feel the 
unifying influence of the social system 
of Islam, and are naturally individual- 
istic. The Armenian population seems 
to be the one which, among Christians, 
has most loyally accepted and 
formed to the Young Turk ideal. Their 
wide and irregular dispersion, their dis- 
tribution in three political areas—the 
Ottoman, the Russian and the Persian 
—anmd the absence of any independent 
community of their own race which 
could focus their allegiance outside 
Turkey—all these facts differentiate 
the Armenian Christians from the 
Greeks and the Bulgars, with both of 
whom the Young Turks heen 
much less successful. 

The Greeks promise the most trouble. 
They are not, like the Ottoman Bul- 
gars, mainly agricultural peasants, but 


con- 


have 
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town-~lwellers, sophisticated, and leav- 
ened by rather a large proportion of 
As a race they are 
They 


eve 


bad characters. 


ambitious and_ ill-disciplined. 


hindered from seeing 


with even the most liberal Osmantlis by 


ure eye 
the particular grievance of Crete, and 
by a general habit, bred by past pan 
Hellenic propaganda, of turning their 
You 
cannot stay in Smyrna a day without 
realizing how difficult it will be to pro- 


eyes continually towards Athens, 


duce community of tradition and hope 
and Greeks The 
local papers would alone enlighten you. 
latest 


between Osmanlis 


Leading articles, intelligence— 
three-quarters of the sheets, in fact 
are concerned not with Ottoman 
with Hellenic affairs. 


Disappointed by the results of their 


but 


initial policy of conciliation and fra- 
ternization, the Young Turks have tried 
other methods with the Greeks. In 
preventing the National Assembly thes 
were both skilful and wise: and, know- 
ing how Greeks use the capitulations 
both in Turkey and Egypt, one can 
not blame the Ottoman Government for 
taking every possible means to stop 
their plotting and to get rid of bad 
characters by deportation. But the 
short way which the Young Turks took 
with the G2cumenical Patriarch, their 
continual infringements of Greek rights 
under the capitulations, whether re- 
dressed on appeal or no, and, above all. 
their failure to stop the boycotting of 
7reek Greek merchants, 
even Greek consuls, have inspired the 
Greeks with deep distrust and post- 
poned fraternity. This is no light evil. 
Constantinople holds some sixty thou- 
sand Hellenic subjects, and Smyrna 
fully as many, if not more; and there 
is a vast body of Greek rayahs whose 
sympathies are with the Hellenes. 
These, then, are the difficulties whicl 
beset the realization of the ideal of a 
united Ottoman nation, one in sym- 
pathy and hope, despite creed. They 


ships, and 
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are not insuperable if there is a great 
deal of goodwill on all sides. But they 
will not be overcome, if I am a true 
prophet, by the bastinado or by bullets 
from machine guns. Tor my own part 
I see only one possible policy, which, 
being consistent with freedom, is likely 
to bring about the desired end. This 
is the liberal granting of home rule 
to such districts and provinces as are 
inhabited mainly by races distinct from 
the Turkish or to any considerable ex- 
tent by Christians. The great diffi- 
culty—I admit it—is the present geo- 
graphical distribution of races and 
creeds, inextricably mixed up in such 
regions as Macedonia, the western 
provinces of Asia Minor, or Syria. If 
by any governmental 
transference of populations could be 
effected the ultimate grant of home 
rule—for it must, of course, be granted 


action some 


very gradually—would be a much sim- 
pler matter. The Turks used so to trans- 
fer populations, as the old Persians 
did, and as we India; 
but the old methods can no longer be 
At any rate, let us hope that the 


have done in 


used. 


Committee, which has shown such re- 


markable political sense, will not has- 
Review. 


The Contemporary 
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tily reject any scheme for local home 
inconsistent with unity. On 
it seems to offer the 
securing a real unity 


rule as 
the 
only means of 
at all. 

Many blame our diplomatists in Con- 
stantinople for the low ebb to which 
undoubtedly British influence has 
fallen as compared with its position 
immediately after the new order was 
established. They should rather 
blame circumstances—the  circum- 
stances which, as I have tried to show, 
have forced, or at least induced, the 
Young Turks to foster militarism and 
adopt a policy of coercion in many dis- 
tricts. Neither militarism nor this 
sort of coercion is consistent with the 
British character and traditions, and 
consequently the Young Turks have 
turned for support towards nations of 
different traditions and character. We 
were lifted to be first in favor during 
a brief moment of idealism, and we fell 
with the recognition of realities. When 
the day comes in Turkey for genuine 
government by representative institu- 
tions of our type we shall regain that 
favor. 


contrary, 


D. G. Hogarth. 








or southern wind and east wind meet 
Where, girt and crowned by sword 
and fire, 
England with bare and bloody feet 
Climbs the steep road of wide em- 
pire. 
Oscar Wilde. 


They told me here at home that a 
woman could not go to that particular 
part of West Africa, they told me 


plenty of horrors about the climate and 
the discomforts, but, apart from my 
personal determination, it seemed un- 
just to condemn anything untried, and, 
because 


no white woman had ever 
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lived there, I could see no reason why 
it should not be possible for me to do 
so. 

So we made up our minds to try, my 
husband and I, and, starting as well 
equipped as it is possible to be, we 
turned our backs with a feeling of 
thankfulness on civilization. The last 
sight of England disappeared over the 
horizon, and we went from soft wet 
clouds to a sky of brass, from the 
known to the unknown, to Africa, im- 
mense and impenetrable. 

Many miles from the surf-washed 
coast is a long ridge, rising out of a 
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huge expanse of gently undulating 
country; on that ridge is an European 
station, a little corner of our Empire, 
where a handful of Englishmen live 
and work, and govern an unthinkable 
number of natives. 

To reach it you must go by railway 
from Sekondi; and early 
morning in December 1908 we started 
on the twelve hours’ journey to Coo- 
massie. Down at the iron-roofed sta- 
tion all was bustle and confusion; near- 
est the engine, the cars were full of na- 
tives, their brightly cloths 
wrapped closely round them, against 
the chilly air of the morning—such a 
medley of women babies, men 
and boys and girls, some strolling idly 
about, some dragging weirdly assorted 
bundles from car to car. Nearer the 
end of the train smartly dressed “col- 
ored ladies and gentlemen” carried on 
somewhat stilted conversations in very 
indifferent English, as they stood about 
the platform or leaned out of the win- 
The last coach was a special 
” were 


very one 


colored 


and 


<lows. 
one, reserved for us; our “boys 
settling in the luggage, arranging 
things in the tiny kitchen compart- 
ment, and putting out inviting-looking 
«dleck-chairs on the plat- 
form. 

It was an entrancing scene to me, 
and only just at the end I turned away 
to take a last look at the sea, and lis- 
ten once more to the boom of the surf. 
Then there was a clanging of bells and 
whistles, the shouted good-byes of the 
friends who had come to see us off, and 
the train moved slowly up the incline 
towards the mist-veiled hills that hid 
from me the secret of Africa. All 
«lay that train bore us onward, beyond 
the cool of morning to the relentless 
sunshine of midday, and again to the 
coolness and soft night. All day we 
travelled through the narrow cutting, 
the forest shutting us in on either side. 
It- was very beautiful: some of the trees 
were a brilliant scarlet, some golden 


observation 
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brown, and always the background of 
vivid intense green. It is an impene- 
jungle, which, though 
really silent, never perceptibly changes. 
To me, a tenderfoot then, it all stood 
for prosperity—even the swamps, for 
it seemed hardly credible that 
luxuriance could be wasted. I know 
now of the malaria hidden in the rank 
undergrowth, of the toll of men’s lives 
paid for every conquered yard of that 
country. 

Coomassie is the last touch with civil- 
ization; there the railway ends, and ten 
days later we set off on foot to do the 
last three hundred miles of our jour- 
I remember standing at the end 
of the broad road through the Zongo, 
waving good-bye to the men who had 
ridden out to wish us God-speed, and 


trable never 


such 


ney. 


then, turning away from the houses 
and people, we had only gone a few 
hundred yards when I found it was 
suddenly dark and strangely 
The broad road had become a narrow 
path, where no ray of sunlight ever 
falls, and where growth and vegeta- 
tion have gone on unhindered for sons 
of time. The noises of the town, the 
sound of voices, all were gone, and in 
their place was a stillness which made 
me feel I must speak in a whisper. I 
have never lost my dread of the forest; 
though the first feeling of awe event- 
ually wore off; it always tells me of 
the force and immensity of Africa, and 
while I admire I am afraid. 

For six days we trekked on, gener- 
ally walking, but sometimes in our 
hammocks, and sometimes riding when 
the road was good enough, sleeping in 
tents at night, till gradually the forest 
grew thinner, there were little patches 
of country flooded with sunshine, and 
the narrow strip of sky to which my 
eyes had become accustomed changed 
to an increasing expanse of hard, re- 
lentless blue. Then one morning we 
came suddenly to the river Volta, the 
boundary Ashanti and the 


quiet. 


between 
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Northern Territories, the line between 
and open country. that 
I first looked down on its 


forest Since 


day when 
waters shimmering in the sun, a broad 
navigable river, I have seen it not very 
many miles further up change to for- 
midable rapids, and again to rocky 
fords, and silent hippo pools with steep 
wooded banks. 

After the Volta it is all 
open country, and our marches began 
At a quarter to five 


crossing 


in good earnest. 
my husband would sound his whistle, 
fath- 
would find us 


und somehow—I have never 
omed how—tive o'clock 
having breakfast in the middle of the 
compound, amidst the babel of shout- 
ing and scrambling which always ac- 
companies the packing up and sorting 
of loads. My thoughts about the 
short period which elapsed between the 
whistle and breakfast are rather 
vague; I have confused recollections of 
strings and buttons, of the stiff laces 
of my boots, the straps of my spurs, 
and one clear thought—the “boys” 
would be in to pull down my bed in 
five minutes, whether I was dressed 
or not. Anyway, I 
dressed, and I used to go thankfully 


into the cool darkness outside and eat 


always was 


largely of bacon and eggs by the light 
of one hurricane lamp! Then the long 
line of carriers would start, each with 
an odd-shaped load on his head, wind- 
ing out one by one, till the scene of 
recent activity was a deserted enclos- 
ure and 2a few empty mud _ houses. 
Sometimes we would wait until they 
had all gone; but it is not good to walk 
behind your carriers at any time, so 
more often we would leave the orderly 
to do rearguard, and start off first of 
all, with just our guns and ponies, and 
the man who carried the drinks and 
was known as “drink-polly.” 
early mornings were hours I can never 
forget, and one day especially has fixed 
itself in my memory. We were the 
only living things in the hush around 


Those 
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us as we slipped into the gray before 
the dawn, and the clean soft air that 
came across miles of desert seemed to 
have a greeting for us. The 
turned to pale gold, I could see the 
dew sparkling on the grass, but still 
all was silence—the earth dared not 
breathe until the day had come. It 
came at last with a flush of tender 
pink, and then, growing bolder, turned 
to flame and the 
clouds with the light, and whispered to 
the The world was awake 
again, a myriad insects filled the air 
with song, and the birds woke echoes 
down the path we were treading. Five 
hours later the same world lay gasping 
and 


gray 


crimson, kissed 


trees. 


in the fierce relentless heat, our 
column 
one by one each carrier put on his 
rough sandals to protect his feet from 
the burning iron-stone. It was two 
o'clock before we reached our destina- 
tion that day; heat and hunger had re- 
duced me to speechlessness, and yet. 
very little later, the giories of a sunset 


moved slower and slower, as 


were no more marred for me by recol- 
lections of the merciless heat of mid- 
day than my appreciation of the dawn 
had been spoilt by any thought of the 
That is only. typiciil 
of those and Africa: 
perhaps it is just by the very audac- 
ity of her changes that she obtains her 
strongest hold over the hearts of men. 

Evenings on trek are very delight- 
ful too, the welcome change to coolness 
and dark, the feeling of pleasant fa- 
tigue, and then at last, when all the 
camp was still and the “boys” asleep 
like dogs on their little mats, we would 


stress to come. 


who know love 


go to our mosquito-netted beds on the 
far side of the compound, right in the 
open, and sleep like children, with only 
the gorgeous canopy of stars overhead. 
the open bush country at our feet, and 
the innumerable night noises sounding 
from far and near. 

At last, one day, when the coast and 
England seemed to belong to another 
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existence,. that long ridge came in 
sight, and I saw the mounted escort of 
constabulary coming out to meet us, a 
dark moving mass on the sun-baked 
road. It was Tamale at last. Tam- 
ale, that at one time had seemed more 
far off than any dream-country, and in 
iny memory I see it as clearly now as 
I saw it then. The deep red earth of 
the parade-ground, the native town on 
the left, its grass-roofed huts cluster- 
ing together under the biggest trees 
or broken up here and there by an 
open square or road, and the white 
gleam of the mosque against the deep- 
ening blue. We rode the last quarter 
of a mile at a wild gallop, the escort 
thundering behind us; and I see again 
the flags along the road, the archway 
with its huge written “Welcome,” and 
the clouds of dust as we reined up to 
acknowledge the salute and inspect the 
guard of honor. When that was over, 
we turned to greet the various chiefs 
and their followers, who were arrayed 
in all the splendor of flowing colored 
robes and silver ornaments, their 
horses decked with leather and leopard- 
skins. There was many a friendly 
handshake, -many a greeting in un- 
known tongues, and always a smile of 
pleasure and welcome. Most of the 
natives had never seen a white woman 
before, and I.sometimes feel I must 
have been a great disappointment to 
them, for there was nothing in my 
khaki shirt, and riding-breeches to dis- 
tinguish me from a man, and my 
helmet hid all my hair. . Anyway, they 
were undoubtedly very interested, and 
it was some time before we could ride 
away, past the guard-room and offices; 
on to the cantonment, where for nearly 
eight months three shingle-roofed two- 
storied houses stood to me for all that 
I needed of home. 

Life is very simple and very friendly 
on an out-station in our Colonies; the 
work is hard, and there are many dis- 


advantages, but the spirit of service 
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everything, and 
brings out all that is bestin aman. A 
country like West Africa the 
very best men that England can pro- 
duce, because they will have to face 
the worst odds, because they must de- 


seems to pervade 


needs 


pend entirely on themselves, and be- 
cause in dealing with natives example is 
such an important factor. According 
to many standards, the nigger is de- 
moralized to start with—is innately de- 
moralized; but this is rather sweeping, 
and it is hardly just to compare any 
one race with another. Still, I think 
it is a well-proved fact that the black 
race possesses none of those qualities 
which make for progress, and the un- 
civilized, untaught, up-country savage 
is just a child—a lazy, ignorant, very 
superstitious child—who will uncon- 
sciously copy his superiors, as any 
white child imitates his elders. That 
is why on any station you will find two 
or three brown-faced, generally rather 
thin, Englishmen, in clothes which, if 
worn, are clean, in boots that shine, 
and helmets newly whitened. You 
may meet them riding on well-groomed 
ponies, or about their several tasks in 
office or hospital, or in the court-house, 
whose furnace-like atmosphere is laden 
with the acrid odor of the black race, 
with still that quiet manner and that 
bearing of power and superiority which 
marks the immeasurable distance be- 
tween black and white. 

There had never been a_ white 
woman at Tamale before, and some of 
the men were doubtful if they ever 
wanted one; but I think it must have 
been all right for the greatest compli- 
ment I have ever been paid in my life 
was told to one of my friends in Lon- 
don by a man who was home on leave: 
“It was just like having another man 
out there.” Certainly they were all 
perfectly delightful. It went without 
saying that I was to be in everything 
that was done, from golf to shooting; 
and always on the nights of our weekly 
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dlinner-parties five white people would 
assemble, in all the ceremony of mess 
kit and medals, round a table that 
would not have disgraced any English 
home. I can remember so many dis- 
cussions on those Saturday 
talks about anything and everything. 
There are few houses in London where 
I have met with anything like the 
power and originality of thought which 
were displayed in that far-away room, 
to the very entrance of which rolled 
the bush country of Central Africa, 
eutting it off by many miles from the 
world of civilization. 
Looking back now, 
the days were uneventful; but it never 
appeared so at the time, and they were 
certainly not idle. Ordinary days at 
Tamale would begin about six A.M. 
with tea and biscuits, sitting on the ve- 
randa and watching the morning lights 
on the blue range of distant hills. An 
hour later we would ride along the 
half-mile which separated our house 
from the rest of the cantonment, and, 
meeting one or two of the other men 
there, we would go round on inspec- 
tion; either to the native town, the con- 
stabulary lines, the little native hos- 
pital, or to the caravanserai, where the 
nomad traders stay on their journeys 
between Timbuctoo and the far-away 
coast. It generally meant rough or 
slow riding, and at the end we always 
used to cut across a short bit of bush 
country and get on to the main road 
south, fondly called “the London road.” 
Tired of picking their way through 
stubble and over yam-fields, our ponies 
would answer willingly to rein and 
spur, and the morning ride ended in 
a triumphant gallop in a cloud of dust. 
The sun begins to get hot by eight 
A.M., and we used to go back gladly to 
the dim shuttered house, whose cool 
white walls offered a pleasing contrast 
to the glare outside. When I had 
changed my riding kit we would have 
Sreakfast, and then my husband went 


nights— 


it seems as if 
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to his office and I to the interesting but 
somewhat arduous task of ordering 
my household. 

I must say a word about the West 
African servant—he is so unique and 
so uniformly bad. Few of these 
“boys” are accustomed to having a 
white woman at the head, and just to 
start with they resented my author 
ity very much. As servants they are 
bad, quite hopelessly bad, every one of 
them, and naturally the average offi- 
cial, who has just about as much work 
to get through in twelve hours as he 
could comfortably do in twenty-four, 
has not time to fuss round with his 
domestic arrangements. Therefore, 
the reins of power are with the head 
boy or steward, and as long as things 
are fairly comfortable on the surface 
your nigger is tolerably certain that 
“master” will not complain. When I 
arrived on the scene there were many 
upheavals, and for the first few weeks 
it was a sorrowful world for my staff. 
I refused to have every course served 
up with fried onions, I utterly declined 
to eat curry more than once in every 
three days, and I organized a daily 
round of inspection to pantry and 
kitchen. They were horribly worried. 
poor boys; it makes me laugh now to 
think of “William’s” face as I told him 
I must see every one of the dozen dust- 
ers I had given him a week previously. 
When I tell you that in West Africa a 
duster is used for the whole gamut of 
cleansing purposes, from lamp-cleaning 
to polishing the glasses, you will un- 
derstand my fastidiousness. I meant 
to raise the standard of living, and I 
ended by doing so, but I had no idea 
it would be such a hard task. I had 
first to learn the two important things 
in dealing personally with natives— 
namely, to make up your mind in- 
stantly, and then, having made it up. 
never to alter your decision. Also 
there was the difficulty of language. 
and pigeon-English is not easy. It is 
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annoying. when you send your “boy” 
to look for a book or cigarettes, and he 
calls from upstairs, “Yes, missus, I find 
him,” to have to wait another ten min- 
utes and then get this reply in an- 
swer te your shout, “Yes, missus, I find 
him, but I no see him.” “Find” merely 
means “I am looking.” 

Another amusing incident occurred 
one day when I said I wanted my room 
turned out. I could not my 
“boys” understand, so I started to do it 
myself, and then sat on a table, amid 
a sea of soapsuds, and laughed till I 
cried at the sight of five full-grown 
men who took over an hour to scrub a 
floor that an English housemaid would 
have finished in twenty minutes. The 
most important of my morning duties 
was the dividing up of the slender sup- 
ply of vegetables from the Government 
garden. There were always enough 
tomatoes to go round, but I used to 
keep a book to show me when I last 
gave the Doctor a lettuce and whose 
turn it was to have the long-coveted 
cabbage! Except for these delicacies, 
a limited supply of very tough beef and 
mutton, the eternal goat, and chickens 
and guinea-fowl, we were entirely de- 
pendent on the tinned stores we 
brought out from England. It is won- 
derful how much you can do with 
tinned food, and really how little you 
miss the fresh fruit and the fish that 
here in England are considered almost 
necessities of life. 

Half-past twelve brought lunch-time, 
and I can picture my husband playing 
the piano and turning on the gramo- 
phone, while I prepared the piéce de 
résistance in the invaluable chafing- 
dish. After lunch till four P.M. is the 
most trying period of the day, and for 
people like myself, with whom sleeping 
does not agree, it is hard to know what 
best to do. However, for me there was 
always a mountainous basket of house- 
hold mending and always books to 
read, so I managed fairly well. 


make 
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Four o'clock brought some abatement 
in the temperature and the longed-for 
tea. At five we would ride down to 
the golf-links, of which we were justly 
proud, play nine holes, and then, when 
dark came, play bridge at one of the 
houses till dinner-time. 

There was no difference in dinner 
whether we were alone or had people 
dining with us, and on 
night at eight o'clock, if you 
have looked into the house, you would 
have seen a table covered with clean 
linen, a sparkle of silver and glass 
under pink-shaded lights, and two peo- 
ple in evening dress as conventional 
as that prescribed by any London res- 
taurant. 

We always had music in the evening, 
for although Kipling “You 
couldn’t pack a Broadwood half a 
mile,” our tiny yacht piano stands up 
at Tamale to this day a mute witness 
that it was carried every yard of the 
three hundred miles that lie between 
Tamale and Coomassie, and carried by 
five niggers, who probably used it to 
sleep on, even if they could not sand- 
wich it “’tween the coffee and the 
pork.” Dear little piano, it shared 
with me the honor of being the first of 
its kind to reach the Northern Terri- 
tories, and it has the luck to be there 
still. My husband used to play, at 
every odd moment during the day, 
snatches from operas we had heard in 
London and regimental songs from all 
countries. Men coming casually to the 
house used often to stand on the ve- 
randa listening, and sometimes a look 
on their faces would tell me of some 
chord of memory set vibrating by the 
music. “It does away with all the 
feeling of exile,” a man once said to 
me as we listened to the pleading 
strains of Elgar’s Salut d'Amour, and I 
knew what he meant. 

Sometimes there were men staying 
a few days at Tamale on their way 
home or going northward, and then 


almost any 


could 


says 
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the quiet routine was disturbed; there 
would be golf-competitions, perhaps a 
race-meeting, and a series of dinner- 
parties. I remember on one occasion 
we were ten white people on the sta- 
tion; it was quite unprecedented, and 
that dinner taxed my powers to the ut- 
most. There was only just enough 
crockery, and we had to borrow chairs 
und lamps, but for once my “boys” 
rose to the occasion, and it all went off 
without a blunder. I always used to 
consider my big dinner-parties a fail- 
ure if we had to resort to bridge; we 
am sure the 


losing 


played so much, and I 
tired of winning and 
Anyway, on that 


men got 
each other's money. 
particular night there was no need for 
it; we had speeches at dinner, long dis- 
cussions and arguments afterwards, 
und many a rousing chorus. At the 
end, when I had sung myself hoarse, 
and our répertoire seemed exhausted, 
they started singing hymns, every man 
of them, because they all knew the 
tunes and the tunes reminded them of 
It was done with the most ab- 
solute simplicity—a simplicity that 
brought tears to my eyes, and that I 
never expect to see again. 

In the Northern Territories there is 
x hard-and-fast line between the wet 
and the dry seasons. From Novem- 
ber till April the country is swept by 
the harmattan—the desert wind, which 
brings with it a fine brown dust to fill 
the air—and a gasping, burning heat, 
turning the whole country to a dry, pit- 
It is nominally 


home. 


ifully brown waste. 
the healthy season, for the tremendous 
heat of midday gives place to cooler 
nights. I say nominally, because no 
time of the year is healthy, and be 
cause, although I can remember a dis- 
tinct need for a blanket, I have also a 
very clear recollection of a week in 
March, which I spent under canvas, 
when the thermometer stood at 110 de- 
szrees in the shade at noon and the 
nights were anything but cool. We 
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were on trek then, and the Doctor, 


who was with us, used to mete out a 
whisky and soda apiece at seven A.M., 
the first break in our march, and then 
would sanction no other liquid but hot 
tea till after sundown. 

With the rains comes occasional cool- 
hess, especially during the first month; 
but as they definitely set in the atmos- 
phere becomes rather like a Turkish 
bath, and the absence of sun is really 
depressing. 

The first tornado I saw left an indeli- 
ble impression on me, an impression 
that even exceeding terror could not 
dim. It was up at Tamale; all day 
we had heard far-away thunder, and 
by five o'clock the sky was flecked with 
ominous clouds, emanating from an an- 
gry-looking the south-east 
horizon. The sunlight failed, a preg- 
nant silence enveloped all our world: 
there was no sound from bird or beast, 
nothing save the growing menace of 
the thunder. Gradually the clouds 
thronged together and seemed to ad- 
vance rapidly—an immense purple and 
black mass, the forward line marked 
with deep brown, and the lightning 
streaking down the dark background. 
Still the silence reigned immediately 
around us, and as we watched, spell- 
bound, there came to us across miles of 
parched country the smell of the rain. 
It was cool and fragrant and intensely 
sweet, and it seemed to bear the thanks 
of all those miles of gasping country 
which it had refreshed with its blessed 
moisture. Then, close at hand now, a 
low roar, gaining in strength till the 
zenith of the wind and dust storm 
lashed itself on our little cantonment. 
The wind and-the thunder were deaf- 
ening, the lightning literally blinding. 
the dust everywhere; and I suppose it 
must have lasted quite twenty minutes 
before the rain broke, adding to the 
clamor, but breaking the spell of hor- 
ror which had held me ever since the 
heralded a storm. 


mass on 


eerie stillness first 
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For two hours it must have rained 
without ceasing; a rain that is never 
seen in England and is actually a sheet 
of water. The incessant lightning, re- 
flected from perhaps four different 
storms, turned the whole country to a 
fairy world of shining steel-like radi- 
ance. 

It is all very well and wonderful to 
stand and watch a storm when you 
know your house is well built and of 
stone, and you can shut doors and win- 
dows against the ravages of the dust; 
but it is quite another thing to wake in 
the middle of the night, in a jerry-built 
house of mud, with a grass roof, and 
nothing but flimsy “chick” blinds to 
protect your worldly goods. Things 
happen sometimes like this: you wake, 
you decide that the storm is coming, 
so you drag on a pair of long boots 
and a waterproof, shout for all your 
servants, who sleep in huts a little 
distance from your house, and, with 
their help, you put under the 
beds and tables all the things you 
value. 

Generally there is not much time, 
and you sit miserably on your bed, a 
hurricane lamp by your side, waiting to 
run to the first place that gives way 
before the fury of the storm and pray- 
ing for the rain in case the roof is 
struck. The tension is over in half an 
hour. I remember one occasion when 
it ended in a frantic hunt for the 
whisky-bottle, which had got hope- 
lessly hidden, and which was our only 
defence against the shivering cold that 
comes up with a tornado; the more 
necessary as the roof leaked badly and 
the rest of our night promised to be 
damp! 

In addition to all those observations 
of surface things I got an insight into 
the work and wonders of administra- 
tion, and learned something of what it 
means to govern a country in the face 
of a very bad climate and a lack of al- 
most all the things which civilization 
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has taught us to consider necessary 
to progress. Surely it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the fascination 
of walking into a country that is 
centuries behind the civilization of 
Europe, with orders to bring that 
country into line with the rest of 
the world so that none of it be 
wasted, either the strength of its sons 
or the fruit of its soil. For, even if 
the people are a lower and dissimilar 
race, and although the soil is at the 


mercy of a ruthless climate, it is 
all new material, to be moulded 
for good or ill, and that mould- 


ing depends on the lives of the Eng- 
lishmen who serve England in her 
Colonies. 

Of course, to all there come mo- 
ments of utter loathing. It may be 
that the mail is lost! Ah! you people 
in London, with your hourly posts, you 
cannot know what it means to wait for 
your letters through six long, hot days 
and on the seventh, when your heart 
has leapt at the sound of the post bugle, 
to find the runner has only got a bag for 
the next station, eighty miles north, 
and owing to some careless clerk on 
the coast your mail is travelling up 
the western road on the other side of 
the country. It may be mail-bags, or 
nerves, or fever—it does not matter 
what brings the depression, sufficient 
that while it lasts it sweeps a man off 
his feet, and Africa has one voice less 
among the thousands who praise her. 
But those are only bad moments, and 
even they form a part of the extraor- 
dinary supremacy which Africa holds 
over the men who serve her. For the 
most part the work is engrossing, and 
the discomforts are easily out- 
balanced by the freedom of the 
life—a life I found it very good to 
share and of which share I am very 
proud. 

Here at home they say that England 
has passed her zenith; but out there in 
England’s Colonies her sons still give 
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the best of mind and body, her women 
more than life, and give gladly, as their 
share of the price that is paid for our 
nation’s glory, in which they, at all 


events, still believe. 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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Ah! “Cromwell's England,” can you 
forget, have you ceased to hear 
. across the sea. 
The farewell of the dead, 
The dead who died for thee? 
Norah Watherston. 





THE WILD HEART. 


By M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell ) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tamsine’s sulky fits, as has been 
said, were very brief affairs; never- 
theless, though her resentment speed- 
ily cooled, Uncle Cosh’s words had 
aroused a train of thought sufficiently 
irritating and disquieting to banish 
for the moment her vague fears. How 
could the old man have possibly imag- 
ined that there could be any sort of 
“gammon” between her and Tim Cor- 
nick? The shepherd was nearly a 
dozen years older than herself to be- 
gin with, and then—she thought of 
the freckled face, the large coarse fea- 
tures, the tangled red beard; why, 
were there never another man in the 
world she would not take up with 
Shepherd Cornick. 

Yet he was good-natured, too; it was 
kind of him to want to leave Jimmy 
Pike with her when he had so much 
need of his services. 

There was Jimmy crossing the yard 
now with Carlo at his heels—he must 
not allow Carlo to follow him. The 
little dog’s presence was not desirable 
at the fold, and would be some protec- 
tion to herself. 

She went to the door and called, and 
Jimmy, after making abortive rushes 
at the dog, to which Carlo responded 
with ecstatic barks and pounces, un- 
der the impression that he was being 
invited to join in a game, made a feint 
of stooping for an imaginary stone; 
thereupon, realizing that his company 
was not desired, the little dog came 


scuttling back with his tail tucked in 
and an almost human expression of 
alarm and disappointment on _ his 
usually alert and cheerful face. 

The girl stooped to pat him. 

“Jimmy don’t want ‘ee, d’ye see, 
Carlo, an’ I do,” she said consolingly. 
“You be goin’ to take care o’ me an’ the 
house. You won't let no convics come 
anigh us, will ’ee?” 

She fancied she heard a slight rus- 
tling sound proceeding from the group 
of ricks to the right of the house. Carlo 
heard it too, and pricked his ears, pres- 
ently rushing towards them, wagging 
his tail and yelping excitedly. 

“°Tis a rat,” said Tamsine to herself, 
an impression in which she was con- 
firmed by observing that the dog, dart- 
ing to the middle stack—one composed 
of loose straw, which had been re- 
cently threshed—was sniffing round it, 
continuing to bark and to wag his tail. 

“I haven’t got time to poke en out 
for ’ee,” said the girl; “I'm a deal too 
busy to-day.” 

She went indoors, bustling about the 
house with even more than her usual 
share of activity, and Carlo continued 
to bark for some time, presently ceas- 
ing, however, and sitting down to 
watch the stack with an expression of 
eager expectation. 

“He d’ think if he bides long enough 
a-watchin’, ’twill jump out under his 
nose,” reflected Tamsine, smiling, but 
she almost wished the dog would bark 
again; the place was now so desper- 
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ately still. The sound of her own 
steps echoed through the silent house, 
the noise of a cinder falling from the 
grate made her start, the very ticking 
of the clock seemed unnaturally loud. 

Having finished her work upstairs 
and tidied up the kitchen, she armed 
herself with brush and pail and came 
out to scrub the doorstep. Carlo 
was still sitting watching the stack 
with uplifted head, his canine brow 
wrinkled in the intensity of concen- 
tration. 

Tamsine turned back and pinned her 
skirt, shook down her coarse apron, 
and knelt down. She had dipped her 
brush in the pail and was about to 
throw herself forward on her disen- 
gaged hand when a sudden, unaccount- 
able sensation of being observed 
caused her to pause. 

She sat back on her heels and looked 
all round. Not so much as a blade of 
the short grass which fringed the lip of 
the hollow was stirring; the gorse, flow- 
erless save for the withered blossoms 
of the summer, clustered stiffly here 
and there. Now she turned her head 
over the other shoulder, she could see 
the uneven roofs of the sheds, where 
the hoar was fast melting in the rays 
of the now risen sun, the motionless fir 
trees, the stacks, motionless too. Stay! 
was there not some movement in the 
middle one? This stack was irregular 
in shape, a portion of it being lower 
than the rest and slightly flattened on 
the top, forming a kind of ledge. As 
Tamsine gazed it seemed to her that 
the loose straw was heaving—sliding 
forward—now a whole bundle of it 
rolled to the ground, an arm was ex- 
tended—a brown, sinewy arm, protrud- 
ing from a very ragged sleeve—and 
now a head peered forth. A night- 
mare-like pause ensued, during which 
Tamsine and the owner of the head 
stared at each other. The head in 
question was tied up in a faded hand- 
kerchief which had once been yellow 
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and red, and the face beneath was 
young and handsome, of gipsy brown- 
ness, With fine, clear-cut features, and 
the strangest eyes which the girl had 
ever beheld—they were hawk’s eyes 
for color and keenness. This appari- 
tion resembled a stage bandit or pi- 
rate more closely than anything else. 
But Tamsine was too unsophisticated 
to make any such comparison, even 
had her condition of mind been such as 
to admit it. She watched in fas- 
cinated terror while the rest of a tall 
slender figure, clad in garments of 
abnormal raggedness, emerged from its 
lair, and, swinging itself over the ledge 
aforesaid, dropped lightly to the 
ground, there to be greeted by ecstatic 
demonstrations of welcome from 
Carlo. 

Even if this indication had been lack- 
ing, Tamsine would have instantly 
identified the newcomer. Her worst 
fears had been realized; she and all 
her uncle’s possessions were now at the 
mercy of the convict, David Chant. 

He stooped to pat the dog, which 
leaped round him, pausing now and 
then to lick the feet, which, like his 
slender ankles, were bare; and during. 
that interval a sudden, desperate cour- 
age came to the girl. She leaped to her 
feet, dashed indoors, and had sprung 
upon the settle and seized the gun be- 
fore the man had time to realize her in- 
tention. 

She had not paused to make the door 
fast, for there were, as she knew, many 
other means of obtaining entrance to 
the house, and the superannuated lock 
afforded at best but poor protection. 
It seemed to her that her best chance 
of self-preservation lay in the gun, the 
dreadful gun, which had , already 
wrought such havoc and which she 
would not have touched in cold blood 
for the wealth of a kingdom. 

As she wheeled upon her perch, Da- 
vid stood already in the doorway, the, 
striking down upon_ his 


wintry sun 
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smiling face and his brown, bare col- 
umn of a throat. 

“If ye do come a step nearer, I'll 
fire!” cried Tamsine. 

She lowered the long barrel and took 
as steady an aim as the trembling of 
her limbs would admit of. 

The young man smiled more broadly 
and made a stride forward. As he 
crossed the threshold, Tamsine shut 
her eyes tight and pulled the trigger. 
The slight click was followed by no re- 
port, and almost before she had become 
aware of her failure the weapon was 
wrested from her grasp by hands 
which, without being rough, were 
strong as steel. 

“Now then,” said David, with a 
laugh, which was not unkindly, “what 
will you do next, my maid?” 

30th her hands were still imprisoned 
im his long nervous fingers, and her 
first tmpulse was to wrench herself 
free. But after a moment's fierce 
struggle she realized her impotence, 
and stood passively looking down into 
the laughing eyes. 

“"Tis a pity,” went on the other, 
“the folks didn’t tell you that a gun’s 
not much use unless it’s loaded. I 
knew that gun wasn’t loaded—old Cosh 
wouldn't run the risk of its powder an’ 
shot goin’ to waste. But even if it 
had been loaded, maidie, there’s two 
things needful in firin’ off a gun. 
You've got to cock it, as well as to 
pull the trigger. But you’re a brave 
maid, all the same, an’ we'll get on all 
the better for that.” 

“Will ’ee let me go now, please?” 
said Tamsine. “I won't try to hurt ye 
uny more, she added, thinking it ad- 
visable to make this pledge of good 
faith in order to secure her liberty. 

He loosed her hands, and she got 
down from the settle, gazing at him 
doubtfully and vainly endeavoring to 
form some definite plan of action. The 
expression of his face reassured her in 
some measure; it had not the wild- 
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beast look usually associated, incon- 
sistently enough, with the face of a 
hunted man, but, besides the alertness, 
which might have been divined to be 
habitual, was rather eager and amused 
than fierce and desperate. 

“What'll ye do now?” he repeated. 

Tamsine’s blue eyes swept a compre- 
hensive glance over face and figure 
once more, noting that, in spite of his 
brightness, the first was pale and hag- 
gard, while the latter must surely be 
shivering in its inefficient covering of 
rags. 

“You be David Chant, bain’t ye?” 
she inquired, scarcely waiting for his 
nod before continuing: “I d’ ‘low you'd 
like summat to eat, wouldn’t "ee? And 
—maybe a few clothes?” 

“You're a spirity maid,” said David 
approvingly, “‘an’ a clever one, too. 
Those are the very things I come here 
for—to begin with,” he added. 

“Then sit down yonder,” resumed 
the girl, “an’ I’ll sarve ye so quick as I 
can. But promise me first ye’ll not 
seek to do no harm to me, nor nothin’ 
in this house. I’m here to look arter 
this house for Uncle Cosh, an’ I can’t 
do anything for ’ee wi’out ye make me 
that promise.” 

The lad’s brow darkened, and he 
answered in a changed voice. “Prom- 
ises are not worth much—as easy broke 
as made. When I were took away 
from here, parson told me as he'd be 
my friend again, when I come out; and 
he wrote to me once or twice the same 
thing. So when I did come out I 
thought I’d never get fast enough to 
his place. But I saw him last night, 
an’ he wouldn’t so much as lift a finger 
to help me. ‘’T would be breaking the 
law,’ he said, ‘and compounding a 
felony’—-Oh, yes—fine words!—but, as 
I says to him, ‘Is that your way 0’ 
keeping your promise of being a 
friend?’ So then he said he only 
meant he’d help me all he could when 
I was let out at the end o’ my time, 
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but he couldn't back me up in runnin’ 
away. I toid him straight, ‘A friend in 
need is a friend indeed,’ and I never 
wanted help so bad as now. ‘Ye’d bet- 
ter send for the police, I says, ‘and 
give me up to them.’” 

“And did he want to?” gasped Tam- 
sine. 

“No, he stopped short o’ that, but he 
told me straight out that if they came 
there lookin’ for me he'd be bound to 
tell the truth.” 

“So then you thought o’ comin’ to 


Uncle Cosh?’ inquired Tamsine. 


Oddly enough, she felt no fear of the 


man. 

“IT thought of all these clothes he’s 
got hangin’ up in the attic,” he an- 
swered, one of his flashing smiles re- 
placing the frown upon his face. “One 
o’ them old wide-awake hats ‘ud set 
well a-top o’ this handkercher. an’ 
cover up my face nicely, an’ a suit o’ 
Farmer Cosh’s clothes ’ud just about 
suit me.” 

“Well, I can give them to you,” re- 
turned Tamsine graciously. “There'll 
be no harm in that—Uncle Cosh made 
me a present of the lot only last night.” 

David smiled to himself, and Tam- 
sine instantly divined that her compla- 
cency amused him; were she less gen- 
erously disposed he would, perhaps, 
have had small scruple in helping him- 
self. 

“I saw you an’ him talkin’ 
night,” resumed he, after a little pause. 
“I saw you an’ him an’ Shepherd Cor- 
nick. I was waitin’ about for shep- 
herd to take himself off—I knew I 
could manage the old man and you, 
but shepherd’s a tough customer. Then 
when I heard what him an’ you was 
sayin’ by the door yonder, about you 
bein’ alone in the house to-day, I 
thought I’d wait an’ tackle ye by your- 
self.” 

The coolness of his tone jarred upon 
the girl, and looking up and meeting 
the hawk-eyes, which indeed, at that 


last 
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moment, were bent on her with some- 
thing of the cruel consciousness of 
power of the bird of prey, her face 
blanched. 

“I suppose ye think ye can murder 
me as easy as you murdered Keeper 
West,” she cried, with a quivering 
lip; “easier—for there’s nobody about, 
an’ you could get away before any one 
‘ud find out.” 

Again his countenance darkened, and 
she thought that her defiant speech 
had hastened her end; but his answer 
presently reassured her. 

“Murder!” he ejaculated, “I did the 
same to Keeper West as ye’d ha’ done 
to me jist now if ye’d a-known how 
to fire a gun. Ye caught up that gun 
to defend yourself an’ your uncle’s 
property—well, I did let off the very 
same gun to defend the chap what 
was with me. "Twas me as got en to 
come, an’ West had en by the collar, 
an’ was going for him with the stock 
of his, an’ I took an’ fired. I'll swear 
I didn’t mean to kill keeper—I was 
aiming at his legs, but t’other keeper 
come an’ knocked up my arm, an’ the 
whole churge went into West.” 

“I see,” said Tamsine, more influ- 
enced, perhaps, by his allusion to her 
own recent action than by his defence 
of himself. 

“°Tis a different matter when a body 
doesn’t go for to do a wrong thing o’ 
purpose,” she added. “Sit down, an’ 
I'll get ye something to eat, an’ then 
I'll go an’ fetch the clothes down. I’m 
not afear’d o’ ye hurtin’ me now,” she 
added. 

He heaved a little sigh and sat down, 
his knee immediately protruding 
through a hole in the garment which 
ostensibly covered it; he glanced down 
at this with a whimsical smile. 

“Farmer Cosh’s clothes ‘ull be a good 
exchange for these,” he remarked. “I 
did make bold to borrow these from the 
first scarecrow I come across. The 
clothes I was wearing was too good 
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for the likes o’ me—so I buried ’em 
safe, and maybe Government ‘ull get 
‘em back again some day when the 
folks are ploughing up the field.” 

“How did you get away?” inquired 
Tamsine, as she set the loaf and some 
cold meat before him. 

He began to eat ravenously, telling 

his tale by snatches as he proceeded 
with his meal. 
_ Tamsine’s great eyes grew larger and 
larger as she heard how David had 
sped away under cover of the mist 
and the darkness, while a hail of shots 
fell about him; now skimming along 
at break-neck speed, now doubling 
back noiselessly, anon throwing him- 
self face downwards while his pur- 
suers swept past him, ultimately out- 
witting them all. 

“Aye,” he said, with dancing eyes. 
“I’ve learnt many a lesson from watch- 
ing the wild things up here on the 
downs—or even down-along yonder in 
the ploughed fields. Ye mid stand and 
watch for minutes at a time and never 
see a partridge what was creepin’ past 
your very feet, and the hares and rab- 
bits up here are jist so cute.” 

Then he told her of how, having 
evaded all villages and even scattered 
houses till he had effected the ex- 
change of raiment aforementioned, he 
had helped himself to a handkerchief 
forgotten by some careless housewife 
on her garden hedge, and, being thus 
more efficiently disguised, he had 
reached a little wayside railway sta- 
tion. There, having descried a wait- 
ing cattle train, he had slipped un- 
noticed into a truck already full of 
horned beasts. 

“Weren’t you afeard?” queried Tam- 
sine breathlessly. 

David struck the table with his fist. 
“I’m not afraid of anything in this 
world,” he cried, “bar one thing—I’m 
afraid of bein’ shut up. The very 
thought on’t makes the sweat break 
out on me. I tell ‘ee, maid, I'll not 
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live to be shut up again. [I'll contrive 
to make an end o’ myself some road, 
first.” 

Drops had indeed gathered on his 
brow, and the gleam in his eyes was 
dangerous, Tamsine fancied. She has- 
tened to change the current of his 
thoughts. 

“The beasts didn’t hurt ’ee, then?” 
she enquired. 

“Not they,” responded David scorn- 
fully. “’Tis only men that are cruel 
when you’re doin’ no harm. The poor 
beasts don’t want to hurt ye so long 
as they know ye don’t want to hurt 
them. I soon made friends wi’ ’em, 
and whenever a train stopped at a sta- 
tion I used to lie down between their 
legs, and they never offered to trample 
me. I didn’t wait to reach Temple- 
combe, thinkin’ there mid be folks on 
the look out for me there—I slipped 
away afore we got there, and I’ve been 
trampin’ and hidin’, trampin’ an’ hidin’, 
ever since, bar the few minutes I were 
in parson’s house. If he’d a-been 
willin’ to lend me a pound or two, I 
could ha’ got right away. Once out 
o’ the country, I could have made a 
fresh start—but how be I to get away 
wi'out money?—look at this!” 

He twitched off the twisted hand- 
kerchief, revealing a head covered only 
with the shortest of dark hair. 

“It'll soon grow,” murmured Tam- 
sine consolingly, while he hastily re- 
stored the handkerchief to its place. 

“Yes, if they don’t catch me first. 
But there’s another thing. See here!” 

He drew up his ragged coat-sleeve, 
exposing his arm, on which certain 
curious blue marks were visible. On 
closer observation these resolved them- 
selves into a design of crossed flags 
surmounted by an anchor. 

“Tis tattoo-marks. "T'was done when 
I was at sea,” explained David, jerking 
down the sleeve again. “Me and one 
o’ my mates thought it a great joke at 
the time, but ‘tis a joke what’s likely 
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to end badly for me. He did it, ye 
see, wi’ gunpowder—it’ll never come 
out to my dyin’ day; and the folks over 
at Portland know all about it—they’ll 
post that up on their hand-bills, ye 
may be sure, and it is the first thing 
they’ll look for, if they catch me.” 

“What will ye do, then?” asked Tam- 
sine. Her face was pale with sym- 
pathy, and her blue eyes were soft and 
compassionate. 

David drummed upon the table with 
his strong, shapely hand. 

“I must get away from here first,” 
he said, “and get out of the country if 
I can. Ye’d better fetch me them 
clothes, my maid, and I'll start at 
once.” 

“Try if ye can eat another little bit,” 
she urged persuasively, pushing the 
joint towards him, before she turned 
to leave the room. 

She was a little time in making her 
selection and in shaking the dust from 
the most presentable set of Uncle 
Cosh’s garments; then she lingered yet 
a moment by the pile of mouldy 
boots, which was heaped in the corner 
of the attic; a pair of these, disreputa- 
ble as they were, would certainly be 
acceptable. As she was straightening 
herself, after having gingerly picked 
out a couple of the soundest, she was 
startled by a slight sound on the stairs 
—the soft, scarcely perceptible tread of 
light, bare feet. 

Throwing down her burden, she 
rushed out on the narrow landing 
which gave access only to Farmer 
Cosh’s room, and there beheld David 
in the act of entering. His strange 
eyes were shining in his brown face, 
his finely moulded lips drawn back a 
little from the gleaming white teeth. 

“What be doin’?” enquired Tamsine; 
then with a rush she endeavored to 
place herself between him and the open 
door. 

David, without uttering a word, took 
her by the arms and the two struggled 


silently for a moment, Tamsine draw- 
ing deep breaths in mingled fury and 
terror, David putting forth his strength 
quietly but with a kind of deadly de- 
termination. At last, with a sudden 
movement, he lifted her bodily from 
the ground, still contriving to pinion 
her arms, and carried her, with as 
much ease as though she had been a 
child, back into the attic. 

“Now look ye, my maid,” he said, 
without raising his voice, “I don’t want 
to hurt ye, but I’m pretty well desper- 
ate. I’m not goin’ to bide here till 
they come to take me, and I’m not 
goin’ to be hunted from post to pillar 
till they starve me out. I’m goin’ to 
help myself to that box of your uncle’s, 
what can give me life and liberty. 
That money ‘ull be better used in 
savin’ a fellow creature nor in lyin’ 
there under that bed—just that the old 
man may have the pleasure o’ thinkin’ 
on’t. I’m goin’ to have it, I tell ’ee, 
and there’s no manner of use in your 
showin’ fight, for I could settle ye with 
one hand.” 

“T will fight, though,” cried Tamsine. 
“"Twas along o’ my foolishness as you 
come to know o’ that box. I did 
wrong in tryin’ to help ye, but I’ll help 
ye no more. Ye can’t stand holdin’ 
me for ever, and the minute you do set 
me down I'll do my best again ye. So 
now ye know.” 

The blue eyes looked unflincbingly 
into the hazel ones; in this moment of 
extremity all Tamsine's girlish terrors 
had deserted her, and her threat was 
no idle one. 

“IT can tie you up, though,” said Da- 
vid, gazing at her half angrily, half 
admiringly. 

He glanced quickly round the attic, 
noting a coil of rope which lay beneath 
the window. The girl glanced in the 
same direction, and then suddenly ex- 
claimed. This window was the only 
one in the house from which a view 


was obtainable over the adjacent 
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country, for the hollow so often men- 
tioned fell away beneath it. Striding 
over the downs she now observed a 
tall, bulky figure, whose white “pinner” 
and great red beard shone in the sun- 
shine. 

“Look,” she cried, “look! Here’s 
Shepherd Cornick comin’. Even if you 
do tie me up, ye’ll have to reckon wi’ 
him.” 

CHAPTER V. 

David paused, insensibly loosening 
his grasp of the girl, who, oddly 
enough, though she immediately re- 
gained her feet, made no attempt to 
escape from him. 

“What ‘ull ye do now?” she whis- 
pered, as though Cornick were already 
within hearing. 

“T’ll sell my life dear,” he rejoined, 
almost inaudibly. “It’s all up with 
me. There’s one to fight, an’ one to 
tell—but I'll sell my life dear.” 

He strode across the attic, and be- 
gan to descend the narrow stairs, fol- 
lowed by Tamsine. When _ they 
reached the kitchen he gave one scorn- 
ful glance at the useless gun, and then 
grasped the knife which still lay on 
the table. 

“Stop!” cried Tamsine suddenly; 
“stop! If you'll promise not to fight— 
I’ll promise not to tell.” 

He stared at her incredulously, and 
slowly shook his head. 

“I won’t be taken alive,” he said. 

“Give me your word as ye'll not 
touch uncle’s money,” gasped she, “‘an’ 
I'll help ye to hide till he’s gone.” 

“T'll give ye my word,” he said 
quickly; “but there’s no time—he’s 
comin’ into the yard now.” 

“Upstairs wi ye, quick! My room 
opens off the attic—ye can hide behind 
the curtain in the corner where my 
dresses are hangin’.” 

He vanished noiselessly up the stairs, 
and in the twinkling of an eye Tamsine 
had restored the gun to its place above 
the chimney-piece and seated herself 


at the table. There was no time to 
remove the remains of the convict’s 
meal, and a sudden _ inspiration 
prompted her to ward off Cornick’s 
suspicions by pretending to be partak- 
ing of dinner at a somewhat earlier 
hour than usual. She took the knife 
which David had been about to use as 
a weapon and thrust the fork into a 
morsel of meat, turning, with as nat- 
ural an air as she could assume, when 
Cornick entered the kitchen. 

“Here I be,” he remarked jovially. 
“I couldn’t get the thought of ye, nor 
your scared face, out o’ my head, 
maidie, so I jist popped down to look 
arter ye. A pleasant surprise for ’ee, 
isn’t it?” 

“Very,” rejoined Tamsine, with 
white lips. 

The shepherd seated himself on the 
settle, laying his hat beside him. 

“Says I to myself, ‘The poor maid 
‘ull be jist about pleased when she do 
see I a-comin’, walkin’ in.’ Mind ye, 
‘tis as much as my place is worth.” 

“Ye didn’t ought to ha’ done it,” said 
the girl, speaking this time with un- 
feigned earnestness. “Do ’ee go back, 
shepherd—go straight back! I’m all 
right.” 

“Nay,” resumed he, stretching out 
his legs comfortably towards the 
blaze, “now I’m here I'll bide a bit. 
Lard! I'd do a deal for ye, Tamsine 
—I would, indeed.” 

“You're very good, I’m sure,” re- 
joined she as civilly as she could, 
though at another time she would have 
resented his tone. 

“Ees,” he went on, drawing his pipe 
from his pocket and beginning to fill 
it in a meditative manner. “’Tis a 
queer thing how a notion do seem to 
come to a man all in a minute. I do 
like well enough to be keepin’ of ’ee 
company jist now—I’d like to keep com- 
pany with ’ee reg’lar—jist about.” 

Tamsine reddened. “Keeping com- 
pany” was the preliminary to courtship 
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proper, and her views with regard to 
the shepherd on this point have already 
been stated; nevertheless she did not 
dare to offend him. 

“IT haven’t ever thought of such 
things,” she said confusedly. “I don’t 
think you did ought to talk like that 
after what Uncle Cosh said this morn- 
ing.” 

“Twas his very words what did put 
it into my head,” rejoined the shep- 
herd triumphantly; “I never should ha’ 
thought on’t myself, but when I were 
walkin’ off to the fold, a-thinkin’ 0’ 
what the wold chap hollered out, I 
says to myself all at once, ‘Why not?’ 
I says; ‘maybe Tamsine could be made 
to bring her mind round to me.’” 

Tamsine dropped her knife and fork, 
with which she had been making a pre- 
tence of eating, and pushed back her 
chair. 

“T’'ll not have ’ee talk like that,” she 
returned, in almost tearful wrath and 
dismay. “You do forget yourself, 
shepherd, that you do! I am so good 
as your master’s daughter, an’ you 
should treat I wi’ more respect.” 

Cornick paused in the act of light- 
ing his pipe with a live coal from the 
fire. 

“No man i’ the wide world could feel 
more respec’ for ’ee nor what I do do, 
Miss Strange,” he rejoined in an in- 
jured tone, ‘tan’ there’d be no harm in 
me cworting ’ee, if ye was my master’s 
real daughter. Wasn’t he the missus’s 
shepherd, to begin wi’? ‘’Ees, ye do 
know he was. Shepherd Cosh was 
a-workin’ up here at Strange’s farty 
year ago, jist as Shepherd Cornick be 
a-workin’ now; an’ Miss Tamsine 
Strange, what owned the place, did 
wed him. There'll be another Miss 
Tamsine Strange missus here afore so 
very long, an’ it ’ud be a very nat’ral 
thing for her to get j’ined to the man 
what did work the farm under her un- 
cle.” 

“I think ’tis horrid of ‘ee, shepherd, 
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to go talkin’ about when my poor un- 
cle’s dead,” cried Tamsine, altering her 
tactics. “That’s disrespectful of ’ee, 
if nothing else is. Now ye'd better get 
back to your work an’ leave me to get 
on wi’ mine.” 

The shepherd leaned back in the 
corner of the settle, surveying her with 
a tolerant smile. 

“You be a bit o’ a spit-fire, bain't 
ye?” he remarked. “Well, well, I'll 
say no more about keepin’ company wi 
ye in that way for the present—maybe 
ye'll bring your mind round to it some 
day or other—but that’s no reason why 
I shouldn’t bide here a bit to keep ye 
from feelin’ scared. I'd not like no 
maid to feel scared if I could help it. 
Get on wi’ your dinner, do ’ee—ye’re 
havin’ it a bit early, aren’t ye?” 

“Yes,” admitted Tamsine, returning 
to her seat and crumbling a morsel of 
bread, “I didn’t have much breakfast 
this morning.” 

“"Twas along o’ bein’ so scared,” 
said Cornick commiseratingly. ‘Well, 
there, ye can make up for it now, an’ 
I'll jist smoke my pipe, if ye've no 
objections—then I must be gettin’ back 
to my own bit o’ dinner. I did leave 
my wallet up-along in the hut.” 

“Would ye like a slice o’ this?” said 
Tamsine, designating the cold chine. 

“Thank ye kindly, maidie, but I'll 
wait till I get up-along,” rejoined Cor- 
nick. “I be keepin’ myself, now, an’ 
the master do gie I extra money on 
that account, so twouldn’'t be fair to 
be eatin’ up his food. But ’twas kindly 
meant, I’m sure, an’ I’m obliged to ’ee.” 

A broad, good-humored smile wrin- 
kled his freckled cheeks and curved 
upwards the ends of his shaggy mous- 
tache. Tamsine felt in some unac- 
countable way remorseful for the in- 
tensity of her longing to be rid of her 
would-be protector. But she was con 
scious that every moment of dalliance 
increased the difficulties which beset 
David. Her uncle might return unex 
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pectedly; the convict’s pursuers might 
have got upon his track, and come 
presently to run him to ground. 

But poor Cornick smoked on under 
the impression that his presence, in 
spite of his recent slight indiscretion, 
was a comfort and a support to the girl. 

So while he talked of various small 
matters she forced down an occasional 
unwelcome mouthful of food, which al- 
most choked her in its passage, and re- 
sponded with a monosyllable or an ab- 
sent laugh. 

At length the shepherd tapped his 
pipe upon the hob and unwillingly rose. 

“I must be steppin’,” he remarked, 
“though I do assure ’ee I be terr’ble 
There, you do seem to be 
I do scarce 
an’ 


loth to go. 
<juite another maid to-day. 
knew ’ee with that white face, 
the way ye do jump for nothin’. I 
wish the wold man had bit his tongue 
out afore gallyin’ ye with a pack o’ 
stuff an’ rubbidge.”’ 

“I’m not afeared now,” said Tamsine 
firmly, though her knees were trem- 
bling under her as she, too, rose. 

“You've no need to be,” returned he 
reassuringly. “This here’s the very 
last place any convic’ ’ud think 0’ 
comin’—I’d take my oath o’ that.” 

He walked to the house door fol- 
lowed by the girl, who stooped to pick 
up the pail which she had left stand- 
ing on the threshold. 

“Come, that’s right,” exclaimed the 
shepherd. “There’s your color a-com- 
ing back now. As for that rascal 
David Chant, he’s a deal too cute to 
show his face in a place where he'd be 
caught so sure as a rat in atrap. I'd 
soon march en off if he come this way, 
I know that. Poor Keeper West an’ 
me was real friends—an’ then there’s 
the reward. Jimmy Pike was tellin’ 
me he see’d on paper there was to be a 
reward give to any one what caught 
en—Why, now you be goin’ white 
again!” 

“Oh, never mind whether I’m red or 
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white,” cried Tamsine, goaded to im- 
patience. “Get off to your work, 
shepherd, else my uncle’ll be comin’ 
back, an’ then there'll be a nice piece 
o’ business.” 

“Ah, he wouldn’t be best pleased, I 
d’ ’low,” returned the shepherd, slowly 
backing across the yard; “but I did 
do it for your sake, maidie. I’m sure 
I’m glad to think I’ve been any help 
to ’ee.” 

He was gone at last. The gate 
creaked on its hinges, and his battered 
hat disappeared over the rim of the 
hollow. 

Tamsine, running upstairs, posted 
herself at the attic-window until the 
white-clad figure had vanished behind 
a group of furze-bushes, and then 
turned to find that David was stand- 
ing by her-—David transformed into a 
comical likeness of Uncle Cosh, with 
the old man’s coat humping itself over 
his straight back, while the corduroys 
fell into their familiar creases round 
his vigorous limbs. He held one of 
the farmer’s discarded wideawakes in 
one hand, while the rags, in which he 
had hitherto been clothed, rolled up 
into a bundle, were beneath the other 
arm. 

“Ye've changed your clothes al- 
ready,” exclaimed the girl, frowning 
that such a liberty should have been 
taken in her own little virginal cham- 
ber. 

“T didn’t go nigh your room,” he re- 
joined, quickly divining her thought. 
“TI went straight to the old man’s.” 

Again the blue eyes and brown eyes 
measured each other; then David said, 
with one of his odd smiles, 

“Ye can search me, if you like.” 

He turned over Uncle Cosh’s coat, 
holding out one of the empty pockets. 
Tamsine fell back quietly, shaking her 
head. 

“T’'ll trust ’ee wi’out that,” she said. 
“I did trust ’ee from the moment ye 
did give I your promise.” 
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David drew a long breath and gazed 
ut her for a moment without speak- 
ing. Then he said in an unexpectedly 
soft voice:— 

“An’ I trust you, my maid. There, 
it didn’t seem as if I could ever trust 
anybody again, arter parson breakin’ 
his word—but you were willin’ to be- 
lieve mine, knowin’ what I was. 
What’s your name, maid?” 

“Tamsine Strange,” answered she, 
falteringly. 

“Well, Tamsine Strange, do you 
know why I couldn't go into your room 
—though ye did tell me to, jist 
now ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Because I wouldn’t disgrace it by 
lettin’ such a dirty ruffian cross the 
threshold. [I'll tell ’ee summat. Last 
night when I was lyin’ on the stack, I 
woke up all at once an’ see’d a light 
shinin’ o’ your window, an’ your 
shadow throwed upon the ceilin’. I 
could see your folded hands an’ your 
lips a-movin’—an’ I said to myself 
‘There’s a woman prayin’.” Then—I 
couldn’t help it, but I crept a bit 
nigher to the edge o’ the stack, an’ I 
could jist see your head an’ shoulders 
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wi’ your thick hair flowin’ down, an’ 
your hands joined together an’ your 
eyes looking up—an’ I crept back again 
—for I was ashamed to be spyin’ on 
ve. ‘That’s a good maid!’ I says to 
myself.” 

Tamsine gazed at him silently, sud- 
den tears springing to her eyes, she 
knew not why. 

“Then to-day,” he went on, with a 
quick change of tone and a little 
laugh, “when I saw ye standing on 
the settle takin’ aim at me wi’ the 
wold gun, I says to myself ‘’Tis a 
brave maid, too.—Now Tamsine 
Strange, I’m goin’, an’ God knows if 
you'll ever see me again. [I'll not be 
taken alive—but if I escape, I'll come 
back here some day for you. Will 'ee 
wait for me.” 

She remained spell-bound, gazing 
into the eager eyes which seemed to 
draw and hold her own, and he came a 
step nearer, dropping his voice almost 
to a whisper. 

“"Tis a promise,” he said. Then, 
without waiting for the contradiction 
which, indeed, the girl would have been 
powerless to give, he sped lightly down 
the stairs and out of the house. 


(To be continued.) 





DEBUSSY’S PELLEAS ET MELISANDE. 


The main source of interest in any 
new work of art lies in the novelty in 
the range of matter or of method, at- 
tempted or achieved. Art is a liv- 
ing manifestation of human energy, the 
first law of its vitality, growth— 
change, if progress be not admitted. 
Any deviation from recognized forms 
merits discerning consideration and 
sympathetic appreciation. 

Pelléas et Mélisande is a departure 
from previous practices: it is an effort 
towards the development of music 


drama. The future may, indeed, hail 
it as the most important—possibly the 
most successful—experiment of these 
days. That it occupies a unique posi- 
tion in the history of modern opera is 
even now apparent. The difficulty ex- 
perienced by opera composers of the 
past has ever been to obtain books suit- 
able for musical treatment. Mozart's 
lamentable adventures among opera 
books, Beethoven's discontent with the 
libretto of Fidelio, and his unsuccessful 
search for a book upon which to con- 
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struct a second opera, are matters of 
history. Wagner imagined he had 
solved the difficulty when he wrote his 
own dramas; yet no one reads them for 
their literary interest or estimates 
them by the criteria of ordinary dra- 
matic criticism. Wagner's practice, 
splendid and heroic as it was, fell un- 
deniably short of sesthetic perfection, 
inasmuch as it postulated a compro- 
mise when musical and literary ele- 
ments are fused together into music 
drama. His dramatic book is not rep- 
resentative drama; it frequently 
moves slowly, and is devoid of literary 
interest. Gigantic musical genius 
alone made his music drama acceptable 
and infused vitality into his application 
of the leitmotif method, which was, 
in principle, a somewhat artificial 
scheme of musical labels for his char- 
acters. 

The necessity for a specialized mu- 
sical treatment, and for a restriction of 
the scope of drama to accommodate 
it to the limitations of musical expres- 
sion, was accepted by the critics when 
finally Wagner came into his own, and 
the idea spread abroad that with 
Wagner’s work the history of music 
drama closed. Forth comes Strauss 
with Elektra, thereby exhibiting the 
capacity of the art to express a wider 
range of intense emotion in convincing 
musical terms; while the Maeterlinck- 
Debussy music drama, whatever ver- 
dict posterity may find—and art ver- 
dicts rest with posterity—suffices to 
open our eyes to the fallacy of the com- 
promise that Wagner’s immense 
achievements had deluded us into ac- 
cepting. The critical ever lags behind 
the creative faculty. 

What, then, is the essential novelty 
in Pelléas et Mélisande? It lies in the 
fact that a work of literary art, con- 
eeived as a lyric drama pure and sim- 
ple, has for the first time been, not 
merely illustrated by incidental music, 
but set to music in its pristine form, 
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without translation into an alien 
tongue, with the inevitable accompany- 
ing loss of dramatic individuality, and 
without material modification to adapt 
it to preconceved ideas of musical re- 
A few incidents have 
been omitted, sacrificed of necessity 
to considerations of duration. Previ- 
ously operas have been composed to 
librettos specially written and of no 
intrinsic literary merit, or dramatic 
masterpieces mutilated before the mu- 
sician could convert them into opera. 
The interest inspired by world-famous 
dramatic creations has also been en- 
listed in the service of musical art. 
The symphonic poem may be consid- 
ered as an outgrowth from the sym- 
phony: the symphony largely divested 
of the restrictions of symphonic form— 
art ever grows towards greater free- 
dom of form—while its broad capacity 
for characteristic expression is utilized 
to render the atmosphere of poetic, dra- 
matic or philosophic literature. De- 
bussy’s achievement is, in short, that 
he has written a species of symphonic 
poem—no more, in truth, detachable 
from its source of inspiration than any 
other symphonic poem—upon Maeter- 
linck’s play, so as to give continuous 
musical expression to the successive 
conditions of emotion the drama de- 
picts. He has retained all the charac- 
teristics that make the drama intrin- 
sically interesting as a work of liter- 
ary art, using music’s power to inten- 
sify the emotional atmosphere the dra- 
matist would evoke. 

Debussy opens out a new vista to 
the music dramatist of the future: he 
points the way to a more perfect form 
than Wagner achieved or Strauss prac- 
tises. Strauss has, indeed, gone part 
of the way in the same direction; he. 
too, has left Wagner’s leitmotif method 
behind; there is nothing in the synthe- 
sis of his music to Elektra essentially 


quirements. 


f different from the method of handling 


displayed in his symphonic poems. 
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Msthetically speaking, the faults of 
Elektra are the faults of its crudely 
constructed dramatic book, informed 
with a craving—that borders on the 
morbid—for sensational realism. But 
Pelléas et Mélisande goes further. It 
is an experiment in combining a mu- 
sical poem with a dramatic poem in 
prose, without compromise on either 
the musical or the literary side. In it 
the unmodified individuality of both 
Maeterlinck and Debussy finds typical 
expression. 

The combination of two artists to 
create a single art work characteristic 
of each is possible only when they are 
both animated by practically identical 
artistic aims and sympathies. Were 
illustration needed of the intimate re- 
lation that can subsist between artistic 
activities in different media it would 
be copiously forthcoming from a com- 
parison of the productions of artists, 
such as Blake or Rossetti, who trans- 
lated their temperaments into more 
than one medium. It must be re- 
garded as a happy chance that Maeter- 
linck and Debussy both draw their in- 
spiration from one of those movements 
of artistic energy which from time to 
time dominate the aims and methods 
of artists whatever the medium in 
which they work. Such movements 
are far from uncommon in the history 
of art. Berlioz and Schumann were 
integral factors in the Romantic Move- 
ment in France and in Germany 
respectively, though the main cur- 
rent of the movement was in literary 
art. 

For a while the influence of Roman- 
ticism prevailed in the realms of 
French pictorial art likewise, as the 
productions of Delacroix and Géricault 
testify. A new impulse came with the 
work of Corot and Courbet; yet in turn 
the famous Barbizon school they 
founded gave way to Impressionism. 
This is an attempt to depict the es- 
sential poetry of scenes, of landscapes: 
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to realize the feeling of distance, the 
vibrancy of light, the effects of atmos- 
phere. Form is synthesized from 
color; hard outlines are wanting. An 
impressionistic picture, like a_ lyric 
poem, suggests rather than defines; it 
endeavors to vivify remembrances of 
feelings aforetime evoked by visions of 
Nature, prized for their beauty and 
hoarded up in the treasure-house of 
memory. It strives to perpetuate an 
emotion or sensation by directly awak- 
eving its counterpart. 

Under the dominating influence of 
Impressionism, a movement of intense 
Vitality during the last three or four 
decades of the nineteenth century, 
Maeterlinck and Debussy have lived 
and labored; its essence permeates 
their individual art productions no less 
than the paintings of Monet, Harpig- 
nies and Puvis de Chavannes. Impres- 
sionism may be an unsatisfactory term 
whereby to designate the method of 
this artistic tendency, for art has ever 
been the expression of impressions of 
life, of Nature. Nevertheless, its ap- 
plication to this special use has been 
consecrated by long custom, and its 
extension to include the elusive, imag- 
inative prose of Maeterlinck and the 
“atmospheric” music of Debussy is 
eminently desirable. 

The method of Maeterlinck’s drama 
Pelléas et Mélisande is unquestionably 
impressionistic. His play holds the 
audience in suspense; it makes con- 
tinuous demand upon the imagination. 
It develops by conveying premonitions 
or prophetic intimations in a delicate, 
masterful manner. The episodes de 
picted are skilfully selected to prepare 
the onlooker’s mind for the central sit- 
uation up to which the drama leads. 
Ever behind the beauteous pageant 
show looms darkly the hand of destiny. 
Maeterlinck’s ideas, in themselves per- 
fectly definite, he expresses in a me 
dium of nebulous characters that grad- 
ually reveal themselves with subtle 
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suggestiveness. They do not stand 
sharply defined against a background. 
How apt, in truth, is this characteris- 
tic, for Maeterlinck’s figures, remote 
from the business of life, stand on a 
plane of romance all their own, devoid 
of the power to define themselves. No 
heroes are they, nor do thy command 
their destinies. They are frail vic- 
tims of powers unseen, of forces un- 
their influence has 
Then 


realized until 
grown to an irresistible impulse. 
the catastrophe inevitably follows. 
The awe-inspiring pathos of the man- 
ifold sorrows humanity suffers in its 
conflict with destiny is with Maeter- 
linck a favorite theme. Adventures, 
crude activities, violent passions, he 
would exclude from the drama if he 
could; their assistance is invoked only 
when necessitated by the exigencies 
of dramatic construction. It is un- 
self-conscious emotion—the growth and 
power of emotions, and the sway they 
exercise over human _hearts—he 
chooses to depict, passive conditions 
of being rather than active conditions 
of doing. There is something of 
Wordsworth’s poetic creed in his prac- 
tice; his self-appointed task it is to ex- 
hibit primordial intuitions, free from 
the pinions of reason and the conven- 
tions of social life, growing in power 
as surely as the petals of the rosebud 
unfurl in the sun, and under the oper- 
ation of the same force—unknowable, 
irresistible Nature. He is as one ex- 
cessively sensible te the reality of hu- 
man woes, seeking refuge therefrom 
in the far-away realms of romance; yet 
even there the sense of tragedy dis- 
turbs the peace for which he yearns. 
Perhaps it is to this discernment of 
the all-pervading law of destiny in life 
that Maeterlinck owes the title “mys- 
tic.” In some sense, perhaps, every 
artist is a mystic—has a scale of val- 
ues, a range of inner vision all his own, 
which, expressed in his art work, con- 
stitutes his individuality. But Mae- 
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terlinck’s outlook upon life, if mys- 
ticism, is also a species of fatalism, in 
some respects akin to the pessimism 
displayed by Thomas Hardy in his 
tragic novel “Tess.” To Maeterlinck the 
potency of human will is an illusion; he 
loves truth, and illusion he weuld de- 
stroy, even if only to instal in its place 
another illusion, as, some would say. 
the illusion of beauty, real enough to 
him. ‘Tis beyond his power to retain 
both these illusions; he is the poorer 
thereby. Is not the happiest man just 
that one who has the power to retain 
the greatest number of illusions? 

Yet whatever may be thought of 
Maeterlinck’s denial of the efficiency of 
human will—if an illusion, then per- 
haps the most precious illusion possi- 
ble to mankind—it will be conceded 
that his philosophy is not of such vital 
interest as the masterly fashion in 
which he presents it through the me 
dium of dramatic art. His characters. 
intangible as they may be, are never- 
theless informed with life—life, that 
is, as seen through the temperament of 
their creator, life the beauty of which 
is ever blended with pathos. Sensi- 
tive imaginations are drawn into sym- 
pathetic communion with the intuitive 
fears, loves and woes of which these 
figures are virtually the embodiment. 
There is no laboring of physical detail: 
the whole work is marked by an amaz- 
ing restraint and an economic use of 
means in the production of results— 
tokens of the work of a master. 

Stripped from its delicately wrought 
setting, the story of Pelléas et Mélisande 
is simplicity itself. Old Arkél, King 
of Allemonde, has a daughter, Gene- 
viéve, and she has two sons by differ- 
ent husbands—Golaud, whese hair is 
now turning gray, and Pelléas, still in 
the bloom of youth. yolaud, away 
from home, while hunting comes upon 
the beautiful Mélisande alone in a for- 
est, woos her, and takes her home as 
his second wife. Pelléas and Mé 
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lisande are attracted to one another, 
though unconscious of the cause; each 
is instinctively unhappy and makes a 
vain effort to go away. Golaud sus- 
pects the awakening of a mutual af- 
fection, becomes jealous, and darkly 
threatens them both, but on separate 
occasions. Finally Pelléas, on the eve 
of departure, realizes his love—declares 
it to Mélisande. She confesses hers. 
Golaud witnesses their first embrace; 
in his anger slays Pelléas all unarmed, 
and wounds Mélisande. The last 
scenes show the tranquil last moments 
of Mélisande, and Golaud in the throes 
of torture, torn between self-accusation 
and the desire to justify his action. 
’Tis for him the tragedy; the lovers are 
delivered unto the peace of eternity. 

Such, indeed, is the plot. Maeter- 
linck handles it with consummate 
skill, converting it into a drama of ex- 
quisite beauty and pathos. Mélisande 
is a typical child of Nature, overladen 
with responsive sensibilities, intuitions 
beyond the control of reason. When 
found by Golaud she is lying in a for- 
est by the side of a well into which her 
crown has fallen, the prey to a despair- 
ing grief not easily to be assuaged. 
Who she is, whence she comes, why 
she weeps so grievously—all her past 
is shrouded in mystery. One negative 
character emerges: she knows nought 
of love; she marries Golaud, whom she 
fears so much that she cannot always 
tell him the truth, whose caresses she 
would shun. Such is her ingenuousness 
that she does not understand how the 
waters of a well, which once upon a 
time opened the eyes of the blind, could 
now have lost their power. 

Equally primitive is Pelléas, sensible 
even te the unhappiness of the sea 
when the angry wind tosses it against 
the rocks. To him the silence of a 
forest glade is such that “the waters 
of the well would be heard to sleep.” 
The near presence of Mélisande 
troubles him; reason bids him depart, 
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yet still he stays. How gladly at 
last does he yield to his fate, caught 
up by a wave in the floodtide of love. 
“’Tis no longer our will that prevaiis,” 
he exclaims, the hand of destiny then 
apparent to him. In images of rare 
beauty he describes the tones in which 
Mélisande tells him of her love. “You 
say that in tones that come from the 
ends of the world.” “Surely your voice 
has swept over the sea in springtime.” 
“Tis as if rain had fallen on my 
heart.” “The tones of your voice are 
more liquid than water—aye, and more 
clear.” At the climax of his passion, 
while Golaud rushes upon him with 
naked sword, he clasps Mélisande in 
an ecstatic embrace, the intense joy of 
which disturbs his vision. “The stars, 
all the stars are falling down upon 
me.” And thus he dies. 

Golaud is an intrusion into the ro- 
mance of the play, a character little 
to Maeterlinck’s taste, and relegated 
to the background as much as possible. 
He is just an ordinary practical mortal, 
distractedly in love, selfish, jealous, 
rough even to little Yniold, the son his 
first wife bore to him. He can be 
violent when worldly custom invites 
violence; he is but an instrument to 
the hand of destiny in the play. Yet 
even he can give utterance to poetic 
phrase. Of Mélisande’s eyes he says, 
though ironically, “Methinks the heav- 
enly angels now and ever celebrate 
the baptism in the font of those eyes.” 

Great-grandfather Arkél is a fatalist, 
and endowed with the sense that de- 
tects coming events by the shadows 
they throw before. If things seem 
strangely ordered to us, ‘tis only be 
cause “the brighter side of destiny is 
hidden from our gaze.” Though nearly 
blind with age, he is a passionate lover 
of beauty. “The young and beautiful 
exhale an essence of youth and beauty 
and joy.” “More and more do I yearn 
for beauty as death approaches nigh.” 
His heart is prone to throb with sym- 
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pathy for humanity's sorrows. “Er = 
were God I would take pity on the 
heart of man.” 

Such are the principal persons of 
the drama; such are typical of the sen- 
timents by which they reveal them- 
selves, so far as the intimité—a word 
Pater forbore from translating—of 
Maeterlinck’s prose can be rendered in 
English. The successive mood pic- 
tures the drama portrays are framed 
in scenic beauty. Forest glades, each 
with its well; by night a castle tower, 
lit from within; a grotto by the sea, 
dark until the moonlight enters and 
dispels its gloom—one and all pic- 
turesque, the last particularly full of 
atmospheric effects. The scene before 
the fatal climax is reached may be se- 
lected as representative of Maeter- 
linck’s handling. It is twilight time. 
Yniold, Golaud’s son, asks a shepherd 
boy, who, with his flock, is off the stage, 
why the bleating of the sheep is sud- 
denly hushed to silence. “Because 
they return not to the fold,” comes the 
reply. A sense of fear broods in the 
air; tragedy is at hand. The texture 
of the play is exceedingly closely 
woven; no scene, no incident, scarcely 
a word but is charged with significance 
in the unfolding of the drama. It is 
a play which, in the original, can be 
read and enjoyed in the arm-chair by 
the hearthside; it conjures up a suc- 
cession of pictures of no little charm. 

It has been discussed at some length 
in order to disclose something of the 
art method employed, something of the 
inner motives displayed and of the at- 
mosphere evoked—something, in fine, 
of the personality of its creator. It is 
to these things that Debussy gives a 
musical expansion, enhances the value 
of their artistic expression by the as- 
sistance of music’s appeal to the emo- 
tions. To expect to find in the music 
dramatic treatment of a different order 
from that exhibited by the drama itself 
is to court, and to deserve, disappoint- 
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ment. To reproach Debussy for his 
contribution to the total dramatic ef- 
fect because his music does not vi- 
brate with a sense of virile activity is 
to misunderstand either the nature of 
Maeterlinck’s dramatic aims or the sig- 
nificance of the unity underlying the 
structure of music drama. Maeter- 
linck, master of impressionist literary 
art, presents emotional atmosphere in 
Pelléas et Mélisande. All the subtle 
touches, all the resources he uses, sub- 
serve that aim. Debussy, animated 
by similar impressionistic ideals in his 
own sphere, contents himself with sup- 
plying a musical atmosphere in every 
sense congruous, and in addition en- 
dowed with the power to intensify, in 
the way that it comes within music’s 
natural province, the emotional appeal 
of the drama. 

Esthetic doctrinaires may perhaps 
condemn Maeterlinck’s theory of 
drama, or Debussy’s choice of this par- 
ticular drama for musical treatment. 
To those who claim infallibility for the 
deductions made from the science of 
zesthetics, the admission of Lessing, 
father of science, may be of interest. 
“How much in theory would have ap- 
peared incontestable if the achieve- 
ments of genius had not succeeded in 
proving the contrary?” To the theo 
rists a perusal of Mr. Balfour’s recent 
pamphlet, “Criticism and Beauty,” 
should also be edifying. But criticism 
has to perform a function more gen- 
erous to the artist—who, in any case, 
follows the dictates of his artistic con- 
science—and more beneficial to those 
who appreciate art, than that of de 
fining the limits of any particular art 
medium. This function is to discover 
what new art problem the artist has 
attempted to solve, and to estimate the 
success of his effort. Analysis may 
to some extent disclose the novelty of 
the artist’s aim; it is powerless to 
measure the beauty of its execution; 
its success. The criterion of success 
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is embodied in the question: “Is the 
work convincing as a whole?” The 
extent of conviction is the measure of 
success. This criterion of judgment 
must inevitably be a personal one, a 
function of the temperament and edu- 
cation of the particular observer. The 
detached critic is as rare as the cre- 
ative genius. 

There is much that is original and 
individual in the method of Debussy’s 
musical scheme. He recognizes that 
music has not at present the power to 
give vital expression to all the fine 
threads that make up the tissue of a 
complex drama. Wagner realized this 
too, and concluded that drama is suited 
for musical treatment only when it 
contains nothing but broad issues; 
subtle refinements of literary art, 
though usual enough in all independent 
drama, must be sacrificed to the limi- 
tations of musical art when music 
drama is in the making. Hence the 
crudity of his dramatic schemes, con- 
sidered as literature. Debussy’s ap- 
prehension of the situation is different. 
The essential capacity of music, a leg- 
acy inherited from the glorious past, is 
a wealth of power to express general- 
ized moods. This Debussy utilizes to 
the utmost extent in the musical char- 
acterization of tke feelings delineated 
as the drama progresses. But instead 
of excluding those literary elements— 
of great moment to the proper develop- 
ment of the drama—the nicety of 
whose meaning or expression the mu- 
sical medium cannot voice, he retains 
them, and, in the profundity of his 
knowledge of the limitations of mu- 
sical art, allows them to attain their 
full significance as words the while 
the orchestra is silent. Music has a 
richer power than words to create at- 
mosphere, to depict mood. In this 
sphere it is pre-eminent; it contributes 
more to the combined effect than the 
words. But when it is a question of 
revealing the development of a partic- 
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ular situation music cannot compete 
with words, and in such circumstances 
may gratefully accept the beneficent 
help that words offer by reason of their 
more definite meaning. In the perfect 
form of music drama each element, lit- 
erary and musical, should contribute 
of its best, neither encroaching nor 
putting restrictions upon the essential 
and characteristic activity of the other. 

In the music drama under notice the 
supreme instance of the silent orches- 
tra occurs at the climax when Pelléas 
embraces Mélisande, saying “Je 
t'aime,” and Mélisande replies, “Je 
t’aime aussi.” Do those who comment 
adversely upon this treatment regret 
the absence of an impassioned rhap- 
sody in the Wagner mode? Such would 
destroy the organic unity of the work 
as a whole, as well as interfere seri- 
ously with the rapid movement of the 
drama. How much nearer, in truth, 
does the Maeterlinck-Debussy handling 
of this situation approach to the reality 
of experience—and this is the basis of 
all art—than Wagner, with his pro- 
longed love duets in Tristan and else- 
where, impossible from every point of 
view but the musical. Debussy ex- 
ercises a severe restraint; the words 
have of themselves the power to thrill; 
they do not need the adventitious aid 
of music. Economy, not prodigality, 
is the motive of impressionistic as well 
as of other art. 

The principal innovation that char- 
acterizes Debussy’s method is that of 
writing the singers’ parts in the de- 
clamatory mode. Herein is no shirk- 
ing of difficulties; an excellent reason 
for it appears from a consideration of 
the text. Maeterlinck’s dialogue is 
full of the assonances and dissonances 
that so largely make up the music of 
language in poetry and in prose. It 
also moves lightly with a pliant swing, 
and with an accent continually varied. 
Literary characteristics such as these 
are worthy of preservation in music 
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drama; to cover them with a melodic 
music, necessarily foreign to their own, 
were unpardonable. The declama- 
tory method preserves them as far as 
possible. Debussy’s admirable use of 
it deserves gratitude rather than the 
opposition it has met. And, indeed, the 
method has a positive charm of its 
own; the words are delivered in tones 
that have much of the impressiveness 
of Gregorian chants, the added 
beauty of a delicate orchestral accom- 
paniment full of Kaleidoscopic color- 
changes. Declamation of the words 
was the practice of actors in Greek 
tragedy; Debussy’s music to Pelléas et 
instinct with the tragic 


with 


Mélisande is 
spirit. 

It must not be imagined that impres- 
sionism in music, any more than in 
painting and literature, signifies loose- 
The contrary is, 
The solution of 


ness of construction. 
in truth, the case. 
new art problems requires a closer ap- 
plication of workmanship than the per- 
formance of academic tasks. Ocea- 
sion was found above to refer to the 
closely inwoven fabric of Maeterlinck’s 
drama, fashioned out of the finest 
threads. Examination of the score 
of Debussy’s music to the drama re- 
veals a similar simplicity in the ele- 
ments used and a masterly skill in the 
maintenance of musical unity. Quiv- 
ering figures, sprightly rhythms, sway- 
ing melodies recur in the same, or in 
closely related form, throughout. 
Strange harmonic progressions and 
novel modulations, in conjunction with 
a supreme command of orchestral 
color, supply the contrasts necessary 
and preserve the scheme from the mo- 
notony that might easily ensue from 
what is practically an intonation of the 
If any orchestral melody were 
mention, and 


words. 
picked 
melodies are by no means wanting, it 
would be the theme of haunting beauty 
stated first to the entry of Pelléas and 
Mélisande in the first scene of Act IT. 


out for special 
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It moves rapidly in semiquavers down 
from a high register, gracefully sway- 
ing as it descends. It is effectively 
employed in the subsequent synthesis 
of the music. Worthy of note also is 
the striking use made of the contrast 
between the common 
chord and the chords of elusive, ever- 
changing tonality that it follows. But 
enough of analysis. The most vital 
appeal of music is to the emotions— 
its sanction to be found in the impres- 
sion conveyed. The very delicacy and 
the certainty with which Debussy has 
intensified the emotional moods of the 
the intrinsic 


firmness of a 


drama bear witness to 
quality of the music. 

He has striven throughout to pre- 
serve the dramatic personality Maeter- 
linck exhibits in Pelléas et Mélisande. 
There can be no question as to the 
homogeneity of the product, a result 
that may be attributed to the similar- 
ity of the ideals that animate the two 
composers. No attempt is here made 
to deny that at some points the words 
have more expressive power than the 
music. Such a state of things in- 
volves no loss of dignity to music, for 
more often is it true that the artistic 
value of the musical element soars 
high above that of the words. If mu 
sic is to be allied with literature at all. 
it is illogical for the music dramatist to 
refrain from drawing the full advan- 
tage from the alliance, or to regard the 
literary charm of a dramatic master- 
piece as a negligible quantity. 

The evolution of music drama from 
its origin has seen continued variation 
in the relative importance of the two 
elements combined in the product. In 
the first opera written—an attempt to 
revive Greek tragedy towards the end 
of the sixteenth century—the music of 
Jacopo Peri was wholly subservient to 
the words of the dramatist Rinuccini: 
it contributed the minimum possible 
to the union. It was a humble start: 
but the musical element soon gained 

















the upper hand, until, in the flourishing 
days of the old Italian opera, prac- 
tically any words could be made to 
serve the musician’s purpose. Gluck’s 
reform restored the dramatic interest, 
though in his and in Wagner’s work 
the dramatic development was still sac- 
rificed to the limitations of 
power of definite expression. In 
Pelléas et Mélisande the attempt has 
been made, and successfully made, to 


music’s 


give a really equal importance both to 
the literary and to the musical element 
in music drama. Now that Debussy 
has shown how to retain the literary 
flavor of a dramatic masterpiece and 
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to enhance its artistic value, to inten- 
sify its mood pictures, by the assist- 
ance of the ideal 
form of music drama has been reached. 


congruous music, 
Pelléas et Mélisande may owe its meas- 
ure of success to the operation of spe- 
cial causes; nevertheless it is a suffi 
cient guarantee to future music dra- 
matists of the possibility genuinely to 
with musical art 
form; to 


literary 
compromise as to 
work of art 
vital than 


combine 
without 
create a homogeneous 


in some respects more 


independent drama or independent 


music. 
George Lilley 








Dear Mr. Bilton—You have now dis- 
cussed in the 6,000 odd articles you 
have written for us every conceivable 
normal phase of golf, and I am begin- 
ning to notice a certain tendency to ring 
the changes in your otherwise excellent 
papers. I wonder whether you could 
see your way to discuss the pastime 
under any novel, abnormal, or even 
imaginary conditions. I have con- 
sulted the editor of our Sporting Sup- 
plement, and with his approval send 
you the following suggestions:— 

Golf in the Arctic Regions. 

Golf in the Jungle. 

Golf in Mars. 

Golf as a ground for Divorce. 

The Hobble Skirt as a Golfing Handi- 
eap. 

Golf on Horseback. 

Post-Impressionist Golf. 

Please remember that the more you 
strike the literary note the better. Do 
not be afraid of a touch of preciosity 
or even a Greek quotation. It may at- 
tract the unathletic reader and lead to 
an interesting correspondence. And 
do not refer to Nietzsche, 


scruple to 


SECRETS OF THE 


THE EpITOR AND HIs 











PRISON HOUSE. 
GoLFING EXPERT. 


Ana- 





Bernard Shaw, Debussy, Strauss, 
tole France, Van Gogh, Yeats, Fogazzare, 
Henry James, or Madame Ackté, if you 
can drag them in somehow. Yours 


faithfully, Adrian Flair. 


Dear Mr. Flair—Many thanks for 
your letter and the helpful suggestions 
for widening the range of my articles. I 
am afraid that my Greek is rather 
rocky, and I confess that I had never 
heard of some of the people you men- 
tion. Nietzsche. for instance, and Van 
Gogh are not to be found in Who's Whe. 
But I have a sister who is very keen 
on art and music and the classics, and 
she has helpeé me with the enclosed 
article, which I submit as 
trial trip over the new 
need hardly say that the whole thing 


a sort of 


course. I 


is entirely imaginary, but that is what 
you said you wanted. 
Yours very truly, 
Bernard Bilton. 
JUNGLE GOLF. 

It is one of the peculiar merits of 
golf that it can be played not only at 
all seasons but under all atmospheric 
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and climatic conditions. The ideal 
golfer should always be capable of 
rising superior to circumstances and 
asserting himself {rép popov, as Homer 
says. Still there is a limit to human 
endurance, and the fate of a young 
Scots enthusiast, who insisted on prac- 
tising mashie shots in a blizzard in 
Montana, should serve as a warning. 
As the great Napoleon said, il faut se 
borner. Jungle golf, however, though 
one of the most arduous and exact- 
ing forms of the game, is distinctly 
within the range of possibility. It 
was Nietzsche who observed in his fa- 
mous work, Der Fall Wagner, “il faut 
wméditerraniser la musique.” So the 
modern golfer feels the insistent need, 
with a view to effecting a rapproche- 
ment between East and West, of orient- 
alizing the Royal and Antient game. 

Danger, which lends spice to all true 
sport, is the very essence of jungle 
golf, which bears much the same re- 
lation to the suburban variety as a 
picture by Van Gogh does to a canvas 
of Van Beers. Here is not the ener- 
vating languor of “silken Samarcand,” 
but a constant strife with the dead- 
liest forces of elemental Nature. Con- 
tact with the Thanatophidia, the swift 
onslaught of the greater Felide, await 
the player at every turn. As Andrew 
Kirkaldy remarked in a _ luminous 
phrase, “it’s juist one long suicide.” 
Then there is the physical strain of 
barging through the jungle, amid the 
terrifying shrieks of macaws, parra- 
keets, cockatoos, and other fearsome 
wild fowl, the derisive hoots of the 
simian population, and the trumpeting 
of rogue elephants. But the fascina- 
tion of the pastime is proportioned to 
its perils, and the jungle golfer comes 
of the same strain as the aeroplanist 
and the football referee. 

To come to particulars, it may be 
well to explain that the holes are lo- 
cated in clearings, but they are all ap- 
proached through the jungle, a fact 
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which reduces the clubs required to 
two—a niblick and a putter. But if 
fewer clubs are used the number of 
balls is legion. The Maharajah of 
Guttiala once lost 238 in a famous 
match with the Begum of Jellicore, but 
won by 3 up and 2 to play in 25,427 


strokes. The game only lasted three 
weeks. Each player employed 300 
caddies; of these 72 perished from 


snake bites and 79 were carried off by 
man-eating tigers. 

It is an open question whether play- 
ers of jungle golf should be allowed to 
carry firearms. Here local rules dif- 
fer. In Bhopal, where the course was 
laid out by Mr. Valentine Chirol with 
a view to allaying Indian unrest, Mau- 
ser pistols are habitually carried. At 
Udaipur, on the other hand, the play- 
ers use an ingenious form of niblick, 
the shaft of which contains an air-gun. 

From the foregoing remarks it will 
be seen that the jungle-golfer cannot 
count on getting a long drive from 
the tee. There are many reasons to 
account for their lack of length, but 
it is best to treat the matter philo- 
sophically and, instead of bemoaning 
your own short comings try to obtain 
consolation by watching others who 
suffer from a similar affliction. Be- 
sides, as Keats says, there is always “a 
budding morrow in midnight.” 


Dear Mr. Bilton—The article is, in 
the main, so excellent that I am sure 
you will not think me captious if I 
criticize one or two minor points. 
About the inmates of the jungle—are 
the birds you mention quite correct? 
You might verify your list before the 
article appears. Then the phrase, 
“simian population,” strikes me as a 
little Telegraphese. I confess to a 
slight disappointment that you have 
not introduced any reference to the 
“whole tone scale.” You see the pro- 
prietor is a great admirer of Debussy, 
so I think it would be politic to gratify 
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him in this respect. I return the 
proof for you to make these correc- 
tions and additions. Yours faithfully, 

Adrian Flair. 
Punch. 
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P’.S.—You might add to the list of 
suggestions “Golf in Lunatic Asylums” 
and “Golf in the Grand Sahara, or 
The Riddle of the Sands.” 
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For generations the Tressiders had 
been soldiers. Their dining-room walls 
were covered with paintings of illus- 
trious members of the family who had 
borne a sword for king and country, 
from the famous Sir Alan, who had 
helped to chase the Cavaliers from 
Marston Moor and lost an arm at 
Naseby, to the present reigning head, 
Sir Hugh Tressider, a name writ large 
in the history of India. They were a 
race of hardy giants, who knew not 
the meaning of fear; sans peur, sans 
reproche, they served their monarch 
like true, honorable gentlemen of Eng- 
land. 

Sir Hugh had married an 
girl, and the union was blessed with 
one son, who inherited all the Celtie 
imagination of his mother’s race. Na- 
ture ordained him for a literary life; 
tradition held it that he must be a sol- 
dier like his sires. His was a nature 
incomprehensible to his father, a na- 
ture which in early childhood drew 
fancy forms from amidst the shad- 
ows, and trembled at the figures his 
imagination had called forth. To cure 
him of it and his timorous disposition 
his father used sternness, the worst 
measure he could have adopted. 

So Alan, the last of the Tressiders, 
grew to manhood a man apart from 
his forebears; by nature perhaps as 
brave as they, but possessed of a 
haunting fear that when the moment 
of trial arrived he would show cow- 
ardice. 

It was the custom of the Tressiders 
to have the portrait of each son painted 
when first he donned a uniform, so 


Irish 


that it might hang in the dining-rooui 
in company with those who had gone 
before. 

This fact Sir Hugh told his son upon 
his fourteenth birthday, relating to him 
at the same time the history of each of 
the stern-visaged men who looked 
down upon them night and day. 

“There,” he said, pointing to an 
empty place, “your portrait shall 
hang.” 

The words remained firmly fixed in 
the boy’s mind; he dreamed of them 
by night, waking up in a cold perspira- 
tion, fearful how he would act when 
first he heard the shells whistling their 
message of death around him—whether 
he would break away, a coward, a 
disgrace to the name he bore, or add 
still further honor to its great fame. 
Yet he was not a coward, for no man 
can be until he is tried. 

His twenty-first birthday saw the 
portrait complete and hanging in the 
vacant place upon the wall. 

Looking at it, Sir Hugh raised his 
glass at the commemoration dinner. 
“My son,” he said, then personally ad- 
dressed the boy. “Alan, you come of 
a noble race, a race which has borne 
the sword for generations, and borne it 
honorably. May you add further lus- 
tre to the scroll, and prove worthy of 
the forebear whose name you hold.” 

The speech cut Alan like a knife, and 
filled him with a grave misgiving as he 
sat there resplendent in his new uni- 
form. Was he worthy to bear that 
name? He looked at the portrait of 
the great Alan for sympathy, wonder- 
ing how he had felt upon his first bat- 
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tlefield. But the Roundhead, armor- 
clad and stern, looked down upon him 
in grim exhortation, as if despising 
him for the bare thought. 

All that night as he lay in bed he 
tossed from his mind 
racked by the one thought. Months 
afterwards, when he faced fire for the 
first time, it stood before him, 
writ large in letters of red. 

Within six months of his taking up 
his commission the regiment he had 


side to side, 


out 


joined was ordered out to India to take 
the place of one homeward bound. 

“No better place for you to learn 
soldiering,” said Sir Hugh when he 
heard of it; “that was where I served 
my apprenticeship.” : 

Lady Tressider received the news 
with anxiety. She did not share her 
husband’s belief in the suitability of 
the career which had been chosen for 
their son. As a mother she understood 
the boy’s feelings better, and realized 
that he not fitted for the life. 
Moreover, not being a Tressider by 
birth, she did not appreciate the fact 
that, as every generation had sent a 
son to the wars, every generation must 
needs do so for all time. Her remon- 
strances had been unavailing. “What 
better career could he have?” said Sir 
Hugh. “Not fitted for it? It will 
make a man of him.” 

And so she had yielded. 
the marching orders came she wrote to 
the colonel in charge of the regiment, 
an old friend of the family, and asked 
him to call and see her. 

Three days later he arrived. 

“Madam,” he said, holding her hand 
for a second, “I am proud to have a 
Tressider in my regiment.” 

“It was about Alan I wished to see 


was 


But when 


you,” said Lady Tressider, and she dis- 

creetly rang for tea. 
“One lump, or two?” 

they sat before the fire, the table be- 


she asked as 


tween them. 
“Now, Colonel Davant,” she said, “I 
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want you to promise me you will keep 
a watch upon Alan as far as you can. 
It was his father’s wish that he should 
join the army, not mine. I do not 
think he is fitted for the life.” 

“He will be the first Tressider who 
has not been,”’ said the colonel, wishing 
to please. 

Lady Tressider smiled. “Perhaps 
he has a lot of his mother in him. I 
may be wrong, but I think he is too 
highly strung, imaginative, to 
make a good soldier.” 

“Life in camp will soon cure him of 
that,’ said Colonel Davant. “And you 
can rest assured that I will do all I 
ean to help him. I have no sons of 
my own—I wish I had; but so long as 
he is in my regiment I will be father 
to him.” 

“Thank you,” 
She rose to her 


too 


said Lady Tressider. 
feet. “I know that 
people who are as highly strung as 
he is often lose their heads in time of 
danger. And I would rather see him 
dead at my feet now than know he had 
played the part of coward.” 

Colonel Davant realized the truth of 
what she said. “And they often make 
the finest soldiers,” he replied. 

And so six weeks later Tressider left 
Southampton, amidst the fanfare, the 
enthusiasm which speeds each parting 
regiment, to take up his position in a 
eareer for which he felt he was un- 
fit, for which he had no liking, having 
in his heart a great fear that when the 
moment came he might be found want- 
ing. 

From the hour they embarked Colo- 
nel Davant kept a watchful eye upon 
him. Having spent his life entirely 
among soldiers and seen service in all 
parts of the world, the colonel knew 
from past experience that Tressider 
might either turn out a hero or from 
his haunting fear sacrifice the lives of 
those under his command. 

Disembarking at Bombay, within 
twenty-four hours of their landing the 
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regiment was entrained and hurried off 
on the first stage to Peshawur, where 
they were to be stationed. 

India was then in a state of turmoil. 
Like a huge volcano for ever erupting 
und breaking out in some new place, 
trouble was brewing amongst the hill- 
tribes. Rumor said it spelt the com- 
mencement of a European war, and 
that behind the seeming insurrection of 
u few thousand natives menaced the 
arms of a great nation. 

A week amidst the sun-dried plains 
of Peshawur, beneath the shadows of 
the hills, and the regiment was called 
to the hills themselves. News had 
come to the officials of a large rising 
a few miles south of Chitral. Five 
Kuropeans had been killed, a native vil- 
lage sacked, the crops destroyed, and 
the cattle driven off. The rebels had 
been led by a man notorious through- 
out India, Sudar Khan. Revered by 
«one-half of the population, he was as 
much distrusted by the others. Leader 
in two rebellions, he had been deported 
and his lands confiscated. When he 
returned, it was to find his wife, the 
one person on earth he revered, dead. 
By her body he swore that he would 
rest neither day nor night until her 
death had been avenged and the Eng- 
lish driven from the land in which his 
forefathers had ruled as princes. 

« onel Davant’s face became se- 
rious as he heard the news. “I would 
rather meet any man, the devil him- 
self, amidst these hills,” he said to his 
second in command. “Have you ever 
seen him?” 

“No,” replied the subordinate. 

“I met him seven years ago, 
at a Caleutta bazaar. He is one of 
the finest men I have ever met. He 
stands over six feet six, and has the 
strength of an ox. He knows the hills 
so well that he could find his way from 


once, 


Chitral to Kurran blindfolded. God 
only knows how many men he has, 
and I am pitted against him with a 
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force of one thousand five hundred.” 

Nevertheless the fighting instinct of 
the old soldier was aroused, and he 
went out to the hills with his men as 
eager as a boy. 

The force marched out of Peshawur 
amid the silence of a July night. The 
heat all day had been oppressive; but 
with evening a cool breeze had arisen, 
and blew softly upon the men across 
the stony road. To the north-east lay 
a dense jungle, from which at inter- 
vals came the roar of a hyena or the 
wild laugh of its lesser brother the 
jackal. 

The moon, shining down upon the 
ranks, showed an eagerness upon the 
faces of the men; and it shone also 
upon the dark passes and crags of the 
mountains ahead—the mountains which 
held somewhere in their fastnesses a 
man almost a maniac in his lust for 
revenge, followed by men scarcely a 
whit less wild. 

There is a silence in the hills on the 
northwest frontier which is heavy and 
oppressive, and speaks of danger, a 
silence which tears at the heart of a 
man and makes him prematurely old 
and gray. Men have been known to 
go mad after spending a night alone 
upon the northwest passes. 

As they entered the defile which led 
into the heart of the hills there came 
no sound to the men save the steady 
tramp of their own feet, and occasion- 
ally a soft sibilance from the rising 
wind. 

Three miles in the pass, midway up 
the side of the hills, they came upon a 
plain, where Colonel Davant camped 
for the night. Tents were put up, and 
For this 
purpose the colonel chose the smartest 
in his little force, knew the 
dangers of the hills and the cunning of 
the man against whom he was fighting 
had 
natives the 


men posted on sentry duty. 


for he 


cunning, which 
amongst the 


Wolf.” 


—n ferocious 
earned him 


name “Son of a 
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That night Tressider stood at the 
entrance of his tent and viewed for the 
first time that which to men who have 
witnessed it can never be effaced—the 
darkness of the north-west frontier, 
and its gradual awakening as dawn 
breaks over the hills. 

Within the next twenty-four hours 
he had taken his first lesson in the art 
of guerilla warfare. Before reveille 
had been sounded the enemy were snip- 
ing the camp from unseen shelter. 
Little puffs of smoke occasionally told 
of the position of a native, but most 
of the rifles only told of their presence 
by the sharp explosion and rattle of 
the lead against the rocks. 

“Smokeless powder!” said the colonel 
with raised eyebrows. 

In a quarter of an hour the tents 
were struck, the transport mules 
loaded, and the men on the march. 

Colonel Davant divided his force into 
three. One he sent farther up the de- 
file in a westward direction, the sec- 
ond he sent south, whilst the largest 
proportion of men he himself led in a 
northerly direction towards Chitral, 
where he judged the rebel Sudar 
Khan’s strongholds to lie. Third in 
command, he took with him Alan Tres- 
sider. 

“You're in for your baptism, 
boy,” he said as the lines of men swung 
past them. 

Tressider’s eyes flashed; he 
borne away by the excitement of the 
moment. It was during the hours of 
loneliness that his fear of cowardice 
entered his soul and took possession. 
In the din of marching men his mind 
had no room forit. The look on his 
face deceived Colonel Davant. “- 
mother’s idle fancy,” he said to him- 
self, thinking of what Lady Tressider 
had said. “A delicate lad perhaps, but 
a born soldier, as all the Tressiders 
are.” 

As they entered the gorge which led 
up a steep gradient to the northern 


my 


was 
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range of hills, the force met with a 
heavy sniping. Instantly Colonel Da- 
vant spread out his men, and, firing as 
they marched, they returned the fusil- 
lade. Each puff of smoke from the 
hills and a dozen rifles spoke in reply. 

“Got him!” said a Tommy with grue- 
some enthusiasm as a white-robed fig- 
ure toppled with a shriek from some 
crag above them, and bounding from 
rock to rock, fell at their feet a life- 
less, unrecognizable mass. 

In a few moments the firing ceased, 
and the silence which followed was 
more terrible than the ping, ping of bul- 
lets upon the rocks. 

The colonel, riding level with Tres- 
sider, saw him glance anxiously from 
side to side. Above them on either 
hand towered the gray hills of the 
northern frontier, silent and threaten- 
ing, holding no one knew what amidst 
their thousand hidden paths. 

The colonel knew the hills; but even 
he, who had travelled through them be- 
fore, fell beneath their spell, which 
turns a man’s blood to water. 

The road wound up before them, be- 
tween the hills, like a thread reaching 
almost to the sky. 

“Another two miles,” 
onel, “and we shall have left all this 


said the col- 
behind us.” 
“Thank God!” 
to himself. 
Colonel Davant had spent five years 
of his life on the frontier—five years 
spent in quelling a series of native re- 
bellions, when no man knew what the 
next hour might bring forth. Those 
five years had turned his hair gray, 
but had taught him many things, and 
he knew the hills second only perhaps 
to Sudar Khan himself. He pointed 
to where a shaft of light breaking 
across the path showed an opening in 
the defile. “We turn up that path,” 


murmured Tressider 


he said. “It is a sheep-track winding 
up to the summit.” 
Ten minutes brought them to the 
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spot. A sharp order, and the men 
wheeled to the left. As he came in 
sight of it, the colonel looked up the 
path through his glasses. Misgivings 
filled his mind. He knew the hills, 
and he knew the ways of the men who 
lived amidst them. But he kept si- 
lence, and, Tressider by his side, led 
the column up the slope. 

A few hundred yards, 
somewhere came a voice issuing a 
command in the native tongue. In an- 
swer a thousand rifles spoke, and the 
bullets fell upon the advancing party 
like hail on a stormy day. 

The colonel’s fears had been realized. 
He turned and faced the men. Al- 
ready a score lay upon the ground, 
writhing in their agony. “Boys,” he 
said, “follow me!” And he leapt up 
the slope. 

With a cheer, their ranks thinning 
every moment, his gray head their ori- 


and from 


flamme, the Seventy-sixth followed 
him. They would have followed him 


to the gates of Hades had he asked. 

A few moments, with the bullets 
pouring around them, and the foremost 
men gained the heights. Already the 
natives were in flight. The soldiers 
were intoxicated; the lust for killing 
was in their blood; a mad desire to 
avenge their comrades who had fallen 
filled their hearts. Fixing their bay- 
onets as they ran, they tore across the 
plateau. 

On the summit of the path, at the 
point where it widened into the plain 
beyond, stood a small aperture leading 
into a cave cut from the rock itself. 

Colonel Davant had seen two white- 
robed figures pass through the open- 
ing, one of whom he recognized. 

“Follow me,” he said to the figure at 
his side, without knowing who it was. 
“Sudar Khan himself is in that cave.” 

Stealthily he crept to the side of the 
aperture, then turned to his companion. 
“You, Tressider!” he said. “Good!” 
He held a revolver in his hand. “As 
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soon as I have fired I am going in. 
Follow me as closely as possible. If 
we are not hidden in the smoke of my 
revolver, they will shoot us as they see 
us against the skyline.” 

A moment, and he fired three shots 
in rapid succession, right in the mouth 
of the cave. 

“Now!” he whispered and clutched 
Tressider’s arm. 

Quickly and silently the two men 
crept in, and, crouching on hands and 
knees almost, moved to the right of 
the entrance. There was no answer- 
ing shot; the smoke had hidden them. 

Then, deep in the shadow, they 
waited, knowing that somewhere in 
the darkness two men were waiting for 
them—-waiting for some sign of their 
presence. 

Silently the colonel reloaded his re- 
volver, and the two men crouched, 
weapon in hand. 

Slowly the moments dragged by. To 
Tressider they passed like hours. No 
sound came from the outside air. 
Within there was nought but a heavy 
silence, one pregnant with danger. 

He felt figures moving towards him 
out of the darkness; every second he 
expected to feel a hand upon his throat. 
A wild desire seized him to shriek, to 
do anything, to rush into the darkness 
and grapple with the unseen foe—any- 
thing to break the awful tension. He 
gripped the butt of his revolver and bit 
his lip. 

“Steady!” whispered the colonel, his 
face barely six inches away. 

The hot breath upon his cheek made 
Tressider start, and the colonel 
gripped his arm. “Steady,” he whis- 
pered again, “or we are lost!” 

Still the moments passed by in a 
dead, heavy silence. 

“God!” whispered Tressider through 
his clenched teeth. His imagination 
had run riot; every second he could 
feel the enemy coming nearer to him 
out of the darkness, nearer and nearer. 
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until he could almost see their forms 
silhouetted against the blackness. In- 
tently his ears were strained to catch 
the slightest sound, until the cavern 
seemed filled with voices and wild 
laughter. Suddenly, unable to bear 
the strain any longer, he raised his re- 
volver and fired twice. 

A scream told that one of his shots 
had found a target. For a second his 
face was illumined by a ray of flame, 
and with a grunt of satisfaction Sudar 
Khan raised his rifle. 

“Phew!” whistled the colonel. The 
shot had struck him in the fleshy part 
of his left arm. 

For a second the whole cavern was 
lighted up, revealing Sudar Khan bend- 
ing low over the sight of his rifle, and 
by his side, lying upon the ground, the 
body of the other native. 

With a wild shout, Tressider leapt 
forward, and before the light com- 
pletely died away the colonel saw him 
spring at the throat of the rebel chief. 

Then came darkness, and the sound 
of two men wrestling in a death-grip. 
The colonel heard the shuffling of their 
feet upon the ground, the short, hard 
breathing as of men strained to the 
utmost of human power. 

“The young fool!” he muttered, and 
stood waiting, his revolver in his hand. 

For five minutes the fight continued, 
while the men swayed and wrestled 
upon the floor. Once they were almost 
within arm’s-reach, and he saw their 
figures dimly outlined. Then they 
passed away from him again to a dis- 
tant part of the cave. 

“Throttle him, Tressider!” he called 


out once. “It is your only chance. 


He has the strength of a dozen.” It 
was not for him to know that the man 
he counselled had been driven to the 
verge of insanity by the tension of 
half-an-hour, and that his was the 
strength of a madman. 

Suddenly there came the sound of a 
heavy fall, followed by a series of 
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sharp knocks, as of some one beating 
another’s head against the stone floor. 

Then Tressider’s voice, “I’ve killed 
him, colonel.” 

“Thank God!” said the _ colonel. 
“Where are you?” 

“By his side. I'm done for. He's 
stabbed me through the lungs.” 

The colonel groped his way across 
the cave, and, stumbling over a body, 
lita match. Sudar Khan lay on the 
floor, his neck broken. By his side 
lay Tressider, blood flowing from a 
wound in his right shoulder. 

Gently the colonel picked him up and 
carried him into the open air. 

Tressider’s eyes were glazing as the 
colonel knelt by his side. “I’m no good 
as a soldier,” he muttered. “T’'ve no 
more nerve than a cat.” 

Then he closed them. Alan, the last 
of the Tressiders, had been under fire 
for the first and last time. 

Three days later the insurrection was 
over, and on the fourth Colonel Davant 
led his force back into Peshawur. On 
the plateau, by the entrance of the cav- 
ern, rested a small wooden cross, with 
the initials A. T. and the date. 

Ten days later Colonel Davant ap- 
plied for leave, and on reaching Eng- 
land went straight to see Lady Tressi- 
der. 

“I’m ashamed to meet you, madam,” 
he said, bending low over her hand, 
“for I have betrayed my trust.” 

“You could not help it,” she an- 
swered, smiling bravely. “But tell 
me, how did the last of the Tressiders 
die? I hope he died as a man, not 
as he always feared he might. It will 
help me to bear my sorrow better. 

“Madam,” replied the colonel, “he 
died as a hero, saving my life.” And 
Colonel Davant looked her straight in 
the face. 

“Thank you!” said Lady Tressider. 

“And may God forgive me the lie!’ 
said the colonel to himself. 

J. Morton Lewis. 
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AMERICA, CANADA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


announcement of a reciprocal 
Canada and the 


The 
agreement between 
United States for the reduction of tariff 
duties is an event of considerable mo- 
ment in the history of the relations of 
the three great English-speaking na- 


tions of the world. The importance, 
indeed, lies both in the immediate sub- 
stance of the proposals and in the new 
policy which they initiate. iven san- 
guine advocates of reciprocity hardly 
hoped that the agreement would cover 
so many forms of food and raw mate- 
rials, including such important articles 
as grain, lumber, and dairy and farm 
products, and that the loud-voiced dis- 
content of Canadian farmers would be 
assuaged by a substantial reduction in 
the tariff upon agricultural implements. 
The actual proposal fulfils these ex- 
pectations. Not only farm products 
and machinery, but many manufac- 
tures are included. There are exten- 
sive free lists. The British preferen- 
tial rates are to be equalized with the 
new duties. 

This measure goes a long way to sat- 
isfy the growing economic needs of the 
two peoples. For the absurdity, the 
waste, the inhumanity of these hard- 
set barriers, forbidding neighbors of 
the same blood and language from sup- 
plying to one another the food and fuel 
which one possesses in abundance 
and of which the other is in need, have 
been becoming more apparent during 
recent years. At many points along 
the northern frontier of the Republic 
have arisen great manufacturing cen- 
tres, thickly populated and requiring 
huge circuits of country to furnish 
their daily food, their lumber, iron, and 
other raw materials, together with the 
power to run their factories and work- 
shops. Beyond the same frontier vast 
tracts of agricultural and stock-raising 
land have been occupied by incoming 
streams of settlers, able and willing to 


forests, and mines, 


supply 


the fields, 


are 


work 
which 
American demands, while at the same 
time they are eager to take payment 


needed to these 


in terms of those very manufactures 
which their labors cheapen and facil- 
itate. Nowhere are the advantages of 
free exchange greater and 
vious. No wonder the western farm- 
ers of Canada are almost to a man en- 
thusiastic Free Traders, that, 
starting first from the developed manu 
factures of New England, the demand 
for reciprocity with Canada has spread 
all through the frontier States of the 
Middle and Far West, breaking up the 
solidarity of the great Republican 
party, with its high protective policy. 
The retention of this obvious barrier 


more ob- 


and 


to free exchange is a striking instance 
of the power which political sentiment 
can exercise to damage the true inter 
ests of two nations. During the whole 
generation succeeding the Civil War, 
the substantial relations of the two 


“countries continued to render amicable 


arrangements well-nigh impossible. 
The inequality in wealth, population, 
and status was too great and obvious, 
and made itself felt in every approach. 
The United States flaunted her supe- 
rior strength and size. Canada did not 
the well-founded  self-confi- 
dence needed to meet contempt with 
equanimity. Now that Canada is ad- 
vancing swiftly in population and in 
wealth, and has won the dignity and 
self-reliance of her status as a great 


possess 


new-world power, she is able to take a 
calmer consideration of her true inter- 
ests. Meanwhile, the actual pressure 
of economic needs in the United States, 
with her ninety millions of people, com 
Government to favor 
If the proposed 


pels her some 
loosening of barriers. 
legislation goes through 
must be estimated, pot only on its im- 


mediate value, which is large, but as a 


Congress, it 
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precedent for further steps of indus- 
trial co-operation between the two na- 
tions, which may take place at an ac- 
celerated pace when this utility is at- 
tested by experience. 

There are, we know, Imperialists dis- 
posed to view with alarm this tariff 
arrangement with America as inimical 
to the solidarity of the Empire. That 
Canadians themselves do not so regard 
it is evidenced by the fact that the 
great farmers’ demonstration, held re- 
cently at Ottawa, urged on the Govern- 
ment, as a simultaneous policy, reci- 
procity with the United States and Free 
Trade with the Mother Country. Full 
Free Trade in our English sense can 
hardly be said to lie within the range 
of practical politics for Canada. But 
it is significant that, in both great na- 
tions of North America, a vigorous 
movement towards “tariff for revenue 
only” is afoot, and may, within the 
next few years, dominate both Govern- 
ments. Such an approach to sound 
principles of foreign commerce on the 
part of both America and Canada is 
far more advantageous to this country, 
both commercially and politically, than 
any possible extension of the policy of 
Imperial Preference. We entertain 
no dislike of Colonial Preferences. 
Why should we? They are admirable, 
alike as a natural expression of good- 
will towards the Mother Country, and 
as a relaxation of a protective tariff. 
But there is no permanency in them, 
especially in the case of a nation with 
manufacturing ambitions like Canada. 
This was clearly proved by the partial 
withdrawal of the preference on 
woollen goods as soon as the products 
of Yorkshire mills began to make their 
merits too evident in Canadian markets. 

Our satisfaction at the approaching 
commercial arrangement between Can- 
ada and this United States is, how- 
ever, by no means confined to our con- 
viction that the interests both of Can- 
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ada and of the country are served by 
every approach towards economic co- 
operation of this order. The political 
implications of this co-operation are 
even more satisfactory, when taken in 
conjunction with the liberal sugges- 
tions for permanent and general arbi- 
tration between Great Britain and the 
United States recently put forward in 
the most friendly spirit by Mr. Taft 
and supported by many men of influ- 
ence in both countries. A general ar- 
bitration treaty of this sort, to which 
this country, the United States, and 
Canada should be parties, would, in 
our judgment, form the soundest possi- 
ble foundation for that alliance of the 
English-speaking nations which should 
perform in the future a service of in- 
comparable value in the preservation 
of the peace of the civilized world. 
Many thoughtful students of politics, 
watching the menacing clouds which 
show on the horizon, are turning to 
some such effective co-operation of 
powerful Anglo-Saxon peoples as the 
best safeguard of civilization. But to 
those in this country who entertain 
this view, one word of warning is es- 
sential. No hearty or lasting co-opera- 
tion with the United States or Canada 
will be practicable while we refuse Ire- 
land Home Rule and while our present 
association with Japan continues. We 
may be loth to break away from an ex- 
periment which, however dark and haz- 
ardous, appeared to carry in it certain 
elements of present utility. But it is 
best to face the facts. There is, of 
course, nothing in our Japanese al- 
liance to interfere with the most lib- 
eral arrangements for arbitration with 
America. But such an Anglo-Ameri- 
can-Canadian alliance as might not un- 
reasonably emerge from the closer po- 
litical and commercial relations be- 
tween these countries is an impossibil- 
ity so long as our Japanese engagement 
holds, 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


The sudden death of Sir Charles 
Dilke stirs some ancient memories. It 
is not that Sir Charles was very old— 
he was only in his sixty-eighth year. 
But he entered Parliament at the early 
age of twenty-five, as member for 
Chelsea in 1868. Handsome, rich, and 
un baronet, the ball seemed at the 
feet of the dashing young Republican, 
for nothing short of the abolition of 
the monarchy would satisfy Sir 
Charles Dilke in his salad days. He 
moved the reduction of the Civil List 
on the ground that the Court cost too 
much. Gladstone, who had no sense 
of humor, and an imperfect sympathy 
with the ebullitions of youth, rebuked 
the member for Chelsea ponderously, 
and never forgave the offence, though 
he might have remembered the fine wit 
of Dryden's lines: 


Some were for laying honest David by, 
On principles of pure good husbandry. 


Those were the days when Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
were sworn allies and hunted in cou- 
ples. Their friendship was the cause 
of some difficulty in the formation of 
the Gladstone Government in 1880. 
Mr. Chamberlain was admitted to the 
Cabinet as President of the Board of 
Trade, but Sir Charles Dilke was left 
out, notoriously on account of those 
early republican speeches. It was 
currently affirmed at the time that Mr. 
Chamberlain threatened to resign un- 
less his friend was admitted to some 
post, and accordingly he was made Un- 
der Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and 
two or three years afterwards pro- 
moted to the Presidency of the Local 
Government Board, the Cabinet, and 
the Privy Council. This was the ze- 
nith of his career, for Destiny, with her 
silent, secret feet, was running him 


down. It was in 1885, if we remem- 


ber right, that Sir Charles Dilke became 
involved in one of those malodorous 
mysteries which occasionally subtract © 
from their country’s service some of 
her ablest sons. Unlike the cases of 
Parnell and Wilde, the charge against 
Sir Charles Dilke was never conclu- 
sively proved, and he always denied it. 
But he had to disappear from public 
life for a time. With a courage that 
elicited the admiration of friend and 
foe, Dilke reappeared shortly after- 
wards as candidate for the Forest of 
Dean—relieving his host, Mr. Godfrey 
Samuelson, of the seat—and the min- 
ers, either accepting his denial or not 
caring whether the charge was true or 
false, elected him by large majorities 
for the remainder of his life. 

Though the door of office was natur- 
ally “banged, bolted, and barred” in his © 
face, Sir Charles Dilke became an im- 
portant member of Parliament, on the 
front bench below the gangway. It 
could not be otherwise, for his energy 
was untireable and his knowledge was 
encyclopredic. As the firm mouth and 
erect, well-knit figure indicated, he had 
great will power, the faculty of rapid 
decision, and abnormal bodily vigor. 
He took up labor questions, and was 
at one time talked of as the possible 
leader of the Labor party. Indeed he 
took up all questions, the Army, the 
Navy, foreign affairs, old age pensions, 
telegraphy, arbitration—all was grist 
that came to his mill. The only thing 
Sir Charles Dilke could not do was to 
sit still and label his thoughts. He 
was for ever reading, writing, talking, 
caballing, forming committees, intrigu- 
ing. Yet he never succeeded in gath- 
ering any followers about him or in ac- 
quiring popularity or confidence. He 
had the defects of his qualities. Dilke 
knew everything; but he had arranged 
nothing: he had no sense of perspec- 
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tive, or method of exposition. His 
mind was like a bank of sand, from 
which arid facts trickled perpetually, 
without a clearly marked channel. His 
restlessness inspired distrust, apart 
from the prejudice which men never 
can overcome against one who has got 
himself into a mess. Then Dilke’s 
knowledge was so rare that in talk he 
was overbearing and egotistical. Lat- 
terly it must be confessed that he be- 
came conversationally a_ bore. Yet 
Sir Charles Dilke was one of the dis- 
tinguished men of the late Victorian 
period, and many of bis political views 
The Saturday Review. 


were sound. He was staunch on the 
subject of the Empire, and he will pos- 
sibly be best known to the next gener- 
ation as the author of “Greater Brit- 
ain,” a work which he travelled round 
the world to write. His ideas were 
not “sicklied o'er’ by the sentimental- 
ism of the present Radicals, and per- 
haps his politics may best be summed 
up as manly. Sir Charles Dilke was 
one of the many “Might-have-beens,” 
the clever men, who stumble:in the 
mire, and, picking themselves up, 
run frantically on, with loud pitiful 


cries. 





THE CREDIT AND VALUATION OF NEW YORK CITY. 


At one time New York City could 
float its bond issues at 3 or even 2% 
per cent. It is now borrowing at 4%. 
Its credit, in fact, since the beginning 
of the century, seems to have depre- 
ciated even more than that of the Brit- 
ish and German Governments, and for 
much the same reason, namely, because 
its output of interest-bearing paper has 
been greater than the demand for it 
among investors in this class of se- 
curity. An article in the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle of New York, 
from which we have drawn a good 
deal of information, argues very 
strongly against the increase of debt 
for the purpose of building municipal 
subways. The city, we read, is in the 
same position in regard to a bond issue 
as any other over-capitalized corpora- 
tion, and its securities are liable to the 
same deterioration. On the other 
hand, the provision of additional sub- 
ways to relieve the congestion of traf- 
fic, and to enable the inhabitants to 
cover the long distance between the 
residential and the business end of the 
island with speed and comfort, is the 
most erying need of New York to-day. 


If the municipal government of the 
city were capable of executing so great 
a work with a reasonable degree of ef- 
ficiency and without an unreasonable 
amount of jobbery, a strong argument 
might be advanced for a capital issue 
of this sort, which ought, of course, to 
be reproductive in the strict sense of 
the word. But unfortunately the re- 
cent exploits of city officials prove that 
the process of municipal purification is 
still far from complete, and therefore 
we cannot be surprised that the big 
addition to the real estate values of 
New York for taxation purposes, which 
has just come to light, has aroused a 
torrent of protests and execration. 
The increase amounts to 897 million 
dollars, and if it is effected it will 
bring the total valuation up to nearly 
eight billion dollars, or 1,600 million 
pounds, which compares with 660 mil- 
lion pounds in 1902. The growth of 
New York and of Greater New York 
has, of course, been phenomenal in the 
last few years. The cost of building, 
and at the same time the prices and 
rents, of houses and offices and uncov- 
ered lands heve risen with alarming 
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rapidity. For aught we know, the 
real estate valuation of the city author- 
ities may not have risen more rapidly 


than the actual value of the real es- 


tate. It seems that in the latest re- 
vision the property owners in the 
suburbs have been hardest hit. In 


some cases, it is said, the assessment 
has been trebled and quadrupled, and 
this on the strength of subway ex- 
tensions which have hardly got beyond 
the stage of contemplation in the news- 
papers. The object of the authorities 
is to enable the city to increase its in- 
debtedness, for there is a_ constitu- 
tional bar in the State of New York 
which limits the debt of municipalities 
to 10 per cent. of the assessed value of 
the real estate. Thus, on the basis of 
this present addition of nearly 900 mil- 
lion dollars to the valuation, a total of 
nearly 90 million dollars is added to 
the borrowing capacity of New York 
City; but the 60 million dollars of 
new 44 per cent. bonds which the 
Comptroller has just offered for sub- 
scription are made under the old basis 
of valuation, which still left a sufficient 
margin. 

There are two points which suggest 
themselves for criticism after some re- 
cent enquiries and observations made 
upon the spot. The first concerns the 
justice of the New York valuations as 
between individuals, and the second 
concerns the stability of the real es- 
tate values themselves. As to the 
first, there seems to be a consensus of 
opinion that the valuations are extra- 
ordinarily unfair and unequal. Ina 
quite recent case which came to our 
knowledge, a gentleman who knew 
that he was absurdly over-valued in 
comparison with a  multi-millionaire 
neighbor—the ratio was 1 to 4 instead 
of, perhaps, 1 to 20—received two as- 
sessments, one enormously higher than 
the other. He went to the commis- 
sioners and complained about the lower 
the that it was un- 
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fairly high in with his 
neighbor's. The commissioners said 
they were willing to give him the lower 
of the two valuations, but would he like 
to appeal. After reflection he de- 
cided not to appeal, because he knew 
that his valuation was much below the 
real market value of his house. This 
is merely a single illustration of a sys- 
tem which, from all 
conceivably haphazard and 
There is, indeed, great scope for 
a strong and honest administration, 
and Mayor Gaynor has shown such a 
combination of good qualities that if 
he puts hand to the valuation 
plough great reforms may be expected 
in the near future. 

We pass now to the question of value 
as distinct from valuation. One of 
the most astonishing features in the 
economic conditions of both American 
and Canadian cities is the exorbitant 
cost of housing. On the face of it, 
one would expect that in England, 
with an enormously greater density of 
population, urban land and urban 
property would have been far more 
costly than in the almost limitless 
areas of North America. But 
body who likes to make enquiries finds 
that the reverse is the case. Probably, 
in general, town rents and values for 
similar properties are double as high 
in the new as in the Old Country, and 
if we compare New York with London, 
houses in the residential districts in 
New York cost about three or four 
much as in London. The 
question would put is, whether 
these conditions are likely to last. The 
new subway to Brooklyn and the mag 
nificent extension of the Pennsylvania 
Railway. which has given it a palatial 
station of Roman grandeur in the very 
centre of New York, have lent a fresh 


comparison 


accounts, is in- 
inequit- 


able. 


his 


any- 


times as 
we 


impetus to suburban life. It is said 
that many of the new giant office build- 
ings in the financial 


parts of the town, are proving unprofit- 


and commercial 
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able. Certainly a great many high 
rented offices are to let, and have been 
ever since the panic. No doubt immi- 
gration and the exorbitant cost of 
building make for high rents; but on 
the whole we are driven to believe that 
urban land values throughout the 
United States are artificial, and that in 
New York especially they are danger- 
ously inflated. Nothing would be less 
surprising than a gradual subsidence, 
and on the whole this would be an 
immense benefit to the community, al- 
though anything in the nature of a 
sharp and sudden collapse might have 
disagreeable consequences. 

Since writing the above we have ob- 
served an article by Mr. Roger Bab- 
son in the New York Times, dwelling 
upon the inflation of land values as 
one of the most unfavorable features 
of the situation. That close and care- 

The Economist. 
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ful student of economic conditions 


remarks :— 


Rents are too high, taxes are too 
high, and the whole city proposition is, 
to my mind, on an inflated basis. My 
New England training may have made 
me altogether too old-fashioned and 
too conservative, but nevertheless I 
feel that considerable of the real es- 
tate situation in many of our cities is 
badly mixed. Of course, banks tell me 
that loans cannot be reduced, as many 
of these large buildings do not even 
now pay the owners more than 1 or 2 
per cent. If, however, the buildings 
are built when they are not needed, 
this is no excuse. Either this useless 
capital must be shrunk out, or else we 
must be willing to wait awhile until 
the demand reaches the supply. 


But Mr. Babson is even more nervous 
about Western farm lands than about 
city real estate. 





THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


During the week a hot attack, not- 
ably in the Daily Mail, has developed 
against the Declaration of London, and 
the issue has become bewildering to 
many people, who find the opposing 
sides using what seem to be identical 
arguments to preve exactly opposite 
things. We shall try to restate our 
opinions:‘as simply as possible. The 
late Lord Salisbury used to say that 
the Declaration of Paris, which fol- 
lowed the Crimean War in 1856, ren- 
dered the British Fleet valueless for 
any purpose except defending our 
shores, because by consenting to that 
Declaration Great Britain abandoned 
her right to capture enemy merchan- 
dise in neutral ships. It is obvious 


that the nation which is strongest at 
sea can exercise its chief power over 
its enemies in the retention of this very 
right to capture enemy merchandise in 
neutral ships. 


It is not a right which 


Great Britain should ever have for- 
feited. It is true that by the Declara- 
tion of Paris she got a concession in 
return for her complaisance—the nom- 
inal abolition of privateering—but un- 
der the Declaration of London priva- 
teering would apparently become once 
more a practical policy. Now it must 
not be supposed that those who sup- 
port the principles which would be ac- 
cepted if the Declaration of London 
were ratified are without taking and 
plausible arguments. That is why 
they are so dangerous. They argue 
that as no country has so much ship- 
ping as Great Britain, no country 
stands to lose so much by interference 
with neutral ships; and further, that 
even if we were at war it would be an 
advantage to have the food-supply 
coming to us in neutral ships guaran- 
teed by international law. They draw 
an agreeable picture of our great Fleet 
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set free for the simple duty of defend- 
ing our coasts and backing our for- 
eign policy abroad while our food-sup- 
ply, under the solemn protection of an 
international code, looks after itself. 
They regard the Declaration of Lon- 
don, which extends the principles of 
the Declaration of Paris, as a half-way 
house towards a completely logical 
agreement thut commerce, neutral or 
belligerent, shail go free at all times 
and in all places, and that navies shall 
devote themselves solely to smashing 
one another. “Why,” they 
“should innocent people suffer because 
their country is engaged in a naval 
war? They do not suffer acutely from 
famine simply because a land cam- 
paign is going on, and the circum- 
stances of naval war should approxi- 
mate to those of land war. If we 
do not aecept this solution of the diffi- 
culties which are slowly but surely 
pressing in upon us, we shall have to 
maintain a Navy of which the cost 

simply cannot be borne.” ves 
All this seems logical superficially. 
but it is one of those arguments of 
which the logic is unpractical and .ex- 
tremely: perilous. Let us see what has 
happened. since the Declaration, of 
Paris. .. Continental Powers -deprived 
us, by that instrument of a> weapon 
which, the Jong and terrible training of 
the great wars had put into our, hands. 
From that day to this they. have, tried 
to-foree us. back further still from our 
natural vantage-ground, and.-we, not 
recognizing. the .significance of the 
moyement, have amiably co-operated 
with.them, . The principles. to which 
we, have already.assented, and those 
to which our Government wish now to 
assent, would not be particularly harm- 
ful if. it were certain that.we should 
always be in the position of a neutral 
Power. But that is not certain,—the 
reverse. is more likely. If ever we 
went to war at sea, we should find that 
the system of protecting neutrals by 
LIVING VOL. L. 2632 
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had tied our 
Our best means of reducing 


international agreement 
hands. 
aun enemy to submission would be to 
ruin his trade and undermine his tax- 
paying capacity. Even under the Dec- 
laration of Paris our task would be 
more difficult than it need have been; 
but if the proposed Declaration of Lon- 
don held good, the task would be well- 
nigh The stronger a 
lower is at sea, the less need it has 
for the protection of the neutral flag; 
indeed, the more it stands to lose by 
that We have 
to go again now into the argument why 
our people would run very little risk 
of hardship if the old pre-Declaration 
of Paris rules as to the capture of pri- 
vate property at sea were upheld, but 
if any one is in doubt on this point, we 
would advise him to read Mr. T. G. 
Bowles's book, “Sea Law and Sea 
Power: as They Would be Affected by 
Recent Proposals.” His conclusion is 
that there is only one ultimate war 
risk,—the risk of being defeated. Any- 
thing which makes defeat difficult to 
avoid should. be repudiated, whatever 
subsidiary considerations may be clam- 
oring for attention. : 
In 1907 the Hague Conference laid 
down. certain doctrines—most:of them 
in the spirit of the Declaration of Paris 
—of which some have been :already 
ratified and some await ratification. 
Convention No. 7 provides for the con» 
version of merchant ships; into war- 
ships, and restores privateering bya 
side-wind. No, 11 forbids the exam- 
ination of enemy despatches if-they are 
marked ‘Postal’; it even puts the cap- 
tor under the obligation of forwarding 
them as quickly as possible to their 
destination. No. 12 provides for the 
establishment of an International Prize 
Court, to which an appeal would lie 
from the British Prize Courts and from 
the Privy Council. Here again the 
supporters of the new doctrines paint 
a pretty picture. “At present,” they 


impossible. 


protection. no space 
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say, “all is confusion. Every country 
has its own prize law, and there is no 
redress for the notorious injustices 
which are committed. What an 
vantage to have a general code! Then 
we shall know exactly where we are.” 
We opposed this scheme in 1907, and 


ad- 


we see no reason to go back on a single 
word. In 1908 a Conference met in 
London to discuss the law which would 
be administered by this International 
Prize Court. The decisions of the 
Conference were embodied in the De- 
claration of London, which has been 
accepted by the Government, but has 
not yet been ratified by the King and 
Parliament. It is only fair to say that 
as the Government have never laid 
their case before the country, it may be 
that on some points the Declaration of 
London thas been misinterpreted. We 
hope that this may be so. But so 
far as we understand it at present, it 
alters the whole doctrine of contra- 
band, allowing a neutral contraband- 
earrier to be condemned only if the 
contraband forms more than half the 
cargo. It makes the papers of a ship 
practically conclusive proof as to the 
voyage on which it is engaged and as 
to the port of discharge of the goods. 
Conditional contraband is to be liable 
to capture only if the goods are con- 
signed to enemy authorities or to a 
trader who as a matter of common 
knowledge supplies the enemy. More- 
over, it draws up a list of contraband 
articles, things manifestly incapable of 
being listed, and aliows a belligerent 
Power to add to this list by declara- 
tion. It exempts neutral vessels from 
search if under their own national con- 
voy, and it introduces provisions as to 
blockades which would tend to make 
this form of operation a farce. It 
gives a neutral special facilities for the 
transport of belligerent land forces. 


On the difficult question of the trans- 
fer of an enemy vessel to a neutral 
flag, instead of allowing bona fides to 
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be proved by the consideration of all 
the circumstances, it introduces a set 
of arbitrary presumptions. This, it 
should be noted, is to introduce a for- 
eign method of proof instead of our 
traditional English system. To our 
inind, on the question of the transfer 
of ships our old method is infinitely 
fairer. The same false principle is ap 
plied in the test of neutral ships as in 
that of neutral goods. The test for 
the ship is that of nationality,—the flag 
she is entitled to fly. As to the test 
of goods the Conference came to no 
agreement. 

The Declaration of London is inex- 
tricably connected with the Naval 
Prize Bill, because this Bill provides 
for the recognition of the International 
Prize Court as a substitute for our own 
Prize Courts and the Judicial Comunit- 
tee of the Privy Council. If the Naval 
Prize Bill should not pass Parliament. 
the Declaration of London would have 
no meaning. On the other hand, if the 
Naval Prize Bill passed, it would he 
held that we had already committed 
ourselves to the Declaration of London. 
In our judgment, therefore, it is the 
duty of every Member of Parliament 
who perceives danger to his country 
in any of the articles of the Declara- 
tion of London to resist the passage 
of the Naval Prize Bill. Take the con- 
traband question alone. Article 24 of 
the Declaration makes food-stuffs “con- 
ditional contraband,” and Articles 33 
and 34 allow an enemy to capture con- 
ditional contraband if it is consigned 
to a “fortified place or other place serv- 
ing as base for the armed forces of the 
enemy.” Portsmouth is a fortified 
place. Surely it would be held that 
food landed at, say, Christchurch was 
intended for Portsmouth, since the two 
places are joined by railway. How 
could any food-supply consigned to any 
spot in the kingdom escape condemna- 
tion under such a rule? And the onus 
of proof, we must remember, rests on 
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the owner, not on the captor. The 
thing is preposterous. Such a rule 
would injure an insular Power much 
more than it could injure a Continental 
Power. ivery point on the British 
coasts would be said to be “a place 
serving as base” for every “fortified 
place” in the land. But the fortified 
places of the Continent could receive 
supplies with impunity from 
parts, perhaps in other countries, 
joined to them by rail. Against the 
dangers to which the Government pro- 
pose to commit us protests have come 
from the Australian Commonwealth, 
from the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and similar bodies, from numer- 
distinguished and‘ from 
many great shipping firms. It is a 
wise decision of the Government that 
the Naval Prize Bill and the Declara- 
tien of London shall not be submitted 
The Spectator. 
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until the whole matter 
the 


to Parliament 


has been discussed by Imperial 
Conference, which will meet in May. 
We trust that in the meantime the 
country will inform itself thoroughly 
the risks it is asked to take. 
Knowledge will certainly end the dan- 
ger. 


along the line of the protection of neu- 


as to 
Rather than continue indefinitely 


trals, we should like to see the Declara- 
tion of Paris denounced. If we do 
what appears: to be proposed, the 
strength of the British Navy will be 
turned to futility. As Mr. 
says, “with his trade unrestricted and 
his navy in port, the enemy could 
safely leave it to a wholly inoffensive 
mastery; the ‘command of the 
for purposes of would 
have sunk to the level of an unmean- 
ing phrase.” 


Bowles 


and 


sea’ offence 





A NEW PEST 


The following letter appeared in The 
Times over the signature ‘“House- 
holder” :— 

My butler, who is leaving my serv- 
ice, recently advertised for a situation, 
and im reply received a letter of which 
I send you a copy. It is difficult to 
believe that any one with the slightest 
pretension of being a lady or possessed 
of any notion of self-respect should de- 
scend to methods mean and contempt- 
ible. Such methods throw an enor- 
mous temptation in the way of serv- 
ants, besides exposing them to actions 
for slander should they fall into the 
trap laid by this scandal-monger. One 
likes to imagine that conversations 
that take place at one’s own dinner 
table are private; now it appears that 
one’s servants are to be bribed to re- 
peat all the tittle-tattle they hear, when 
no doubt it will be worked 


up into 
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something 
journalist. 
The letter is as follows :— 


“spicy” by this spuricus 


Dear Sir,—Noting your advertise- 
ment in the Morning Post 1 shall be 
pleased to hear from you if you have 
half an hour to spare once or twice 
week and would care to turn it into 
cash by writing me a long, gossipy let- 
ter about the well-known people in 
English Society who stay in the houses 
where you are employed. I pay lib- 
erally and settle each month for the let- 
ters received the previous one. I write 
for some of the American papers, 
which insist on having current gossip. 
amusing stories, &c., about well-known 
people over here, and I buy large quan- 
tities of such letters regularly. If 
you think you would care to double or 
treble your salary in this way write me 
a good specimen letter for me to see 
what you can do and I will then write 
more fully as to terms. To give you 
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an idea of what I buy, I may say that 
just now anything about Lady Gerard 
and the De Forests is “good copy” on 
account of the slander case between 
them now coming on; also about ‘the 
Dillon jockey on account of the Marie 
Lloyd divorce suit, in which he is co- 
respondent; also about Lord Howard 
de Walden’s suit for libel against Mr. 
Lewis. If you write I wish you if 
you have any friends with whom you 
could put me into communication 
among the staff at Lord Howard de 
Walden’s, Lady Gerard’s, Baron de 
Yorest’s, Sir Thomas Lipton’s, Sir Er- 
nest Cassel’s, Mrs. George Keppel’s or 
her brother Sir Archibald Edmon- 
stone’s, or at Mrs. Leeds’, who has 
taken Mrs. George Keppel’s new house 
in Grosvenor-street. 
Yours faithfully 
Harriet Churchill. 
Chestnut Cottage, Ladywood-road, 
Birmingham. 

P.S.—Have you any friends among 
the staff of any of the leading London 
Clubs, as The Turf, White’s, Marlbor- 
ough, or Bachelors, or leading restau- 
rants such as Claridge’s, the Savoy, 
Guiety, or Waldorf? 


+ 


- Our Birmingham Correspondent 
writes that “Harriet Churchill” is not 
the woman's real name. She has, he 
adds, been at work in Birmingham as 
a journalist for some years, taking fre- 
quent holidays, during which she gen- 
erally went hunting with her friends. 

“A West-end Physician” writes:— 

lL should be glad if you would allow 
me to add my testimony to that. of 
“Householder” in regard to the scandal- 
mongering for the American Yellow 
Tress. 

About 
ceived a 
American woman journalist. 


also re- 
from an 
To quote 


ago I 
letter 


two months 


disgusting 


from it, it ran:— 

As a West-end physician you are 
doubtless au courant with all the latest 
om dits and society scandals. I rep- 
resent several leading American pa- 
pers, and am anxious to purchase any 
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amount of this scandal, for which I 
pay most liberally. I am anx- 
ious to purchase in advance rumors of 
any cause célébre, divorces, &¢c., and also 
to know of the financial shifts and diffi- 
culties of any well-known people. At 
present I am particularly anxious to 
obtain racy stories about Lady " 
of any trouble in the Duke 's 
ménage. The reasons why Prince 

and who are his 

















has never married 

chéeres amies. The love affairs of Lord 
, Lord , the Earl of —,, &c., 

&e. . . . Also of any friction be- 


tween any members of the Royal Fam- 
ily [mentioning two]—the class of pub- 
lic for whom I cater are particularly in- 
terested in any scandal affecting the 
Royal Families, I am also anxious to 
know of the social successes or other 
wise of leading Americans in London, 
&e., &e. 


I happen to know that the reputation 
of one lady whose name was mentioned 
in the letter to me has suffered from 
malicious scandals for which there is 
no foundation whatever; and I have 
hesitated to make public this letter, be- 
cause such names are mixed up with 
those of people who perhaps have not 
kept their reputation above reproach. 

I send it to you now, thinking that 
probably people in all walks of life 
have been receiving similar letters; and 
in the hope that, if such is the case, 
they will overlook the insult to them- 
selves and their professions and come 
forward and do likewise, thus causing 
such a thorough exposure that it may 
result in the suppression of the nui- 
sance. 


Mr. Curtis Brown writes:— 


As representative of a number of 
American newspapers, I have received 
a letter which may shed a little light 
on the subject treated in your editorial 
columns under the head of “A New 
Pest of Society.” Apparently the 
writer is the same “Harriet”: who 
wrote to “Householder’s” butler. In 
this letter I am informed that the 
writer wishes to sell to the newspapers 
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exactly the scandalous kind of thing 
which “Householder’s” butler was 
asked to supply, except that the 
precious news offered to me was to be 
gathered by “quite an army of girl 
friends in the best of the various Eng- 
lish society sets.” I was asked as to 
what rates the American newspapers 
would pay for such material. En- 
closed is the name and address of the 
writer of that letter for comparison 
with the name supplied by “House- 
holder,” but not for publication. 

Although some of the American 
newspapers undoubtedly have printed 
such matter, in common with papers 
of the same class in other countries, it 
is only fair to point out that the Amer- 
ican Press is not, as a whole, given to 
this sort of thing—as one might con- 
clude from your editorial article. If 
the name I send you corresponds with 
the name already in your possession, 
it would indicate clearly, too, that this 
plan for gathering backstairs gossip 
did not originate with any American 
editor, and had not at the time of writ- 
ing to me found any encouragement. 
As it might easily be gathered from the 
correspondence and the comments 
thereon that this particularly obnoxious 
specimen of scandal-mongering had its 
origin in America, I earnestly hope 
that you will give this letter publicity, 
and will also clear the more dignified 
portion of the American Press from 
generalizations based on the misdeeds 
of those less scrupulous. 


“Sciatica” writes:— 

It occurs to one to wonder (on reading 
the correspondence under the above 
heading) why any one should be sur- 
prised that scandal such as “Harriet” 
refers to, if discussed round the dining 
table, should find its way through the 
housekeeper’s room or the butler’s pan- 
try to newspapers of a certain type 
in England or the States; but I am 
afraid that in these days one ought not 
to be too sure that those are the only 
channels of communication, and that— 
sometimes at least—one must look for 
the guilty party outside the ranks of 
what one of the correspondents calls 
the “sneaks behind the chair.” 

1 think the shade of one “Decimus 
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Junius Juvenalis” (commonly called 
“Juvenal”) has cause for complaint, in 
that a warning which he uttered nearly 
2,000 years ago has been so entirely 
overlooked, or forgotten by the present 
zeneration, words have 
rather gained than force during 
the interval that has elapsed. 

Let me quote what he says from an 
English translation me, which 
Tam afraid has been used as a “crib” 
by unscrupulous youth of a former gen 
eration. In addressing his friend 
Corydon* he says— 

“QO Corydon, Corydon, do you think 
the of the rich can be un- 
known? If the servants shut their 
mouths, the very beasts, the dogs, the 
posts, the marble pillars will speak out. 
Shut up the windows, draw the cur- 
tains close, bar the doors, put out all 
the lights, let all be hush, let no soul 
lie near; what the rich man does in 
the dark morning at 3 will be the talk 
of the next tavern before day; there 
you will hear the lyes raised by the 
steward, the master cook, the butler 
of the family.” 


although his 
lost 


before 


actions 


*“O Corydon, Corydon, secretum diviti« 
ulium,” &c. (Satire IX., line 102.) 

“M.L.A.” writes:— 

The thanks of all classes are 
due to you for your’ exposure 
and ruthless denunciation of Har- 
riet’s “kitchen gossip.” But may I 


suggest that the upper classes, or at 
least a section of them, are largely re- 
sponsible for a deal of foolish chatter 
in connection with their affairs? In 
some families there seems to be no 
longer any desire for privacy, and I 
suspect many of them keep on their 
staff a professional photographer. 
Let any reader look at an illustrated 
weekly paper and he will find proof of 
what I say. Last season genuine 
sportsmen were ashamed of a series 
of pictures showing dukes, earls, and 
their various guests, and even their 
small boys, on the moors posing in 
shooting attitudes, with bland smiles 
but possibly empty bags. Even the 
nursery is invaded to provide copy, and 
it is perfectly sickening at Eton and 
Oxford to see in the windows photo- 
graphs of youths in various costumes 
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“posing.” All this is not done without 
the knowledge and consent of these va- 
rious persons. 

With Royal personages we can un- 
derstand all this. It is the penalty 
they pay, the “fierce light” that must 
always beat upon them. 


The Times. 





Scandal-M ongering. 


One other point. I travel a great 
deal in America, and I never found gos- 
sip concerning the upper classes in 
this country interests anybody there. 
They have always on hand a large sup- 
ply of local material. 





SCANDAL-MONGERING. 


The thanks of the public are due to 
our correspondent “A Householder,” and 
to his butler, who handed over to him 
the letter which, in the 
general interest, we print in another 


abominable 


column. The letter is a complete reve- 
lation of a system, the existence of 
which has often been suspected but 


never so fully exposed. It will shock 


and disgust every 
especially those of the same sex with 
the debased journalist who wrote the 
letter. To this point has come, in the 
hands of the worst kind of American 
report- 


decent person, and 


journalists, the art of “society’ 
Some sixty years ago, as may be 
the memoirs of the time, a 
xreat outcry made because an 
American newspaper writer, with good 
credentials, one N. P. Willis, published 
some details of private parties to which 
That was in 


ing. 
rend in 
was 


he had been admitted. 
the infancy of the world. We have 
outgrown its conditions. The 
poor man had dined with the great, 
and the great henceforth turned their 
not turn its 
there has 
any 


long 


does 
for 
knows, 


him. It 
back upon “Harriet,” 
never been, well 
chance of her being received by them. 
So she follows a more excellent way. 
She for news, 
buys it from the butler or the lady’s 
maid, and settles by monthly cheques. 
An admirable business woman! But 
She organizes a 

She turns her 
as they used to 


backs on 


as she 


establishes a market 


she goes further. 

regular secret service. 
into a 
in the old Fenian days, and bids 


spy “centre,” 


say 


him get reports from his friends; and 
evei—though happily most of these are 
foreigners, not likely to be good re- 
porters—from the waiters at fashion- 
able hotels. Thus, she hopes, there 
will be forthcoming a constant and co- 
pious supply of news about the doings, 
the movements, the clothes, the say- 
ings, of every man and woman in the 
charmed circle in which Chicago, or 
Denver, or San Francisco is taking an 
observant interest. 

The story and the letter 
lurid light upon the tastes, the ideals, 
and the standards of life which flour- 
ish in a modern democracy, and which, 


throw a 


we regret to say, are fostered by a 
democratic Press. The heirs of all 


the ages are thus taught every morn- 
ing and evening to interest themselves 
in tittle-tattle about a with 
which they have nothing in common, 


world 
and to cultivate a snobbishness of 
which Thackeray never dreamed. What 
a chance for a new and a_ fiercer 
Thackeray to make the readers of this 
tainted stuff thoroughly ashamed of 
themselves! For they know now, if 
they did not before, that it is tainted. 
It is bought with the price of corrup- 
tion. It is got by means deliberately 
designed to the elemen- 
tary of social rights—the right to pre- 
serve one’s privacy. Money is lav- 
ished to break down the confidence be- 


violate most 


tween masters and servants, and to 
change “the constant service of the 


antique world” into a habit of hypoc- 
risy, which sells secrets behind one's 
































What the Butler Sees. 


An odious state of things in- 
Surely something could be done 


back. 
«leed. 
to stop it if the respectabie American 


newspapers would take the matter 


The Times. 
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up, and expose at once the demoral- 





WHAT THE BUTLER SEES. 


. 


It is a long time since the “Times’ 
had an opportunity of coming out 
strong in the style of that immortal 
journal which Byron described as “My 
grandmother's Review the British.” 
The “Times” is shocked at the discov- 
ery that the servants of the upper class 
are bribed by some newspapers to sup- 
ply seandal, or at all events gossip, 
which is dressed by able editors and 
served hot and strong to the millions 
of vulgar, silly, and prurient toilers, 
whose chief amusement is to read 
about the vices and follies of their 
betters. Harriet Churchill is the jour- 
nalistic name of the “dedecorum pre- 
tiosus emptor,” who dwells at Birm- 
ingham, and gathers her wares from 
all quarters, from “girl friends,” from 
valets, chambermaids, maids, 
and other sources not mentioned. The 
fact that Churchill, may be a 
man or a woman, acts for an American 
news syndicate gives the “Times” an 
opening to address a lecture to the 
American press on the vileness of pan- 
dering to a low taste by means the 
most dishonorable. The impudence 
of this homily is only equalled by its 
insincerity. The letter to the butler, 
and the names of the people about 
whom scandal was required were only 
published, we are editorially informed, 
after careful deliberation. Some- 
hody on the editor’s staff must be per- 
fectly aware that there are at least a 
dozen weekly journals in the metrop- 
vlis alone which live by the purvey- 
ance of personal gossip. We need not 
vive the names of these weeklies, most 


ladies’ 


who 


izing nature of the news purveyed, 
and the detestable methods of the 
purveyors. 

of which are what is called ladies’ 


papers, and contain besides the fash- 
ion plates little else but details of the 
daily doings of those who are supposed 
to be “smart.” We will mention two, 
the ablest, the most successful and the 
best conducted of them all. Nobody 
will question the statement that Mr. 
Labouchere’s knowledge of human na- 
ture is, from the cynical point of view, 
thirty ago 
upon 


unequalled. Some years 
“Truth” the 
rect assumption that the kind of news 


and all 


was founded cor- 


interests most men 
women is how many lumps of sugar 


how 


which 


the Princess puts in her tea, or 
many cigars the Prince smokes in the 
course of the day. Mr. T. 
the founder and first editor of “Vanity 
Fair,” fact, and 
these gentlemen have had many imi- 
tators, unfortunately without their 
brains. Why should the “Times” lec- 
ture the Americans on doing what we 
It is true that the per- 


G. Bowles, 


discovered the same 


do ourselves? 
sonal gossip is more coarsely served in 
America than in English papers, be- 
cause the taste of American democracy 
is coarser than that of the English pub- 
lic. It is that the 
American article is more libellous, be- 
cause the law of libel is a dead letter 
in the United States. But the differ- 
ence between the American the 
British press in the matter of person- 
alities is only one of degree, which does 
not justify our leading daily organ in 
assuming an air of moral superiority 
over our Transatlantic cousins. The 
heading of the leading article in the 


also probable 


and 
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“Times” is “Pests of Society,” and the 
writer finds special food for his wrath 
in the refiection that it is our servants 
who act as paid spies upon our goings 
But is the fact 


even approximately true? It is 


out and comings in. 
un- 
fortunately the case that loyal servants 
of the old school are getting very rare, 
if they The 
aristocracy and the new rich are alone 


have not disappeared. 
An upper class gets 
Thack- 


eray, that prince of snobs, decided that 


to blame for this. 
such servants as it deserves. 
‘lomestie service was a ridiculous and 
unworthy calling, and masters and mis- 
tresses have so persistently sneered at 
those who minister to their luxury 
(with a self-repression not observable 
in any other walk of life) that young 
anything 
But 


men and women will do 
rather than wait behind a chair. 
taking the modern servant at his worst, 
as a being whose sole nexus with his 
employer is cash, is he the chief pur- 
For 


It is 


veyor of scandal to the press? 
obvious reasons he cannot be so. 
almost impossible to hear conversation 
when one is moving 2bout with plates; 
nobody talks secrets at dinner, and very 
few servants are capable of putting 
what they hear and see into any shape 
that would be of any use to the jour- 
nalist. Lists of visitors, of course, 
are given by domestics and paid for, 
but we venture to say that even Har- 
riet Churchill can extract very little 
“copy” from butlers, valets and maids. 
No; the greater part of the gossip and 
scandal that appear in society journals 
is supplied by ladies and gentlemen 
moving in that world on some footing 
or another. Most middle-aged people 
must remember the libel for which Mr. 
Edmund Yates went to prison. Well, 
the malicious paragraph was contrib- 
uted by a countess, the wife of a “real 
live earl who kept his carriage,” who 
had not even the excuse of poverty for 
her crime. 

There is, to be sure, a distinction be- 





What the Butler Sees. 


We 


not define scandal: gossip is the chit 


tween scandal and gossip. nee! 


chat, vulgar and foolish enough, but 
comparatively harmless, about the do 
ings and sayings and amusements of 
those who are known by name because 
of their rank, or their wealth, or their 
political or professional eminence 
This sort of chatter is not only innocu 
ous but quite permissible in conversa 
tion. Everybody who is human loves 
gossip, and, if everybody was honest, 
would admit it. It is only when the 
product of the unbuttoned mind is sold 
for and appears in cold print 
that the baseness of the transaction is 
the betrayal of the 


money 


realized. Surely 
confidences of the unguarded hours for 
money is one of the saddest specimens 
of human turpitude. But it is not the 
butler who sells confidences, for he re 
ceives none. He 
dropper, Which has never been a popular 
character, but he is not half so bad as 


may be an eaves 


the man or woman who flits from house 
to house as a guest and pays expenses 
Has it 
the 


by telling tales out of school. 
the editor of 
“Times” to ask who supplies all those 


never occurred to 
bright and dainty paragraphs that fur- 
forth the of the society 
weeklies? As we have said, they are 
in point of information and style and 
lightness of touch far beyond the range 
of the domestic. The joke of the thing 
is that a great deal of the gossip about 
people in society or trying to get there 
is written by the people themselves. 


nish tables 


and the consideration, instead of mov 
ing from editor to contributor (as it 
ought to do), moves from contributor to 
editor. In other words, a great many 
people pay quite substantial amounts 
to have photographs or cartoons or 
woodcuts of themselves or their wive~ 
or their children printed in these jour- 
nals, accompanied by descriptive let- 
terpress. We recall an amusing or 
infamous instance of this in a weekly 
two ago. A 


contemporary a year or 


. 




















The Recording Angels. 


notorious candidate for Parliament, 
who was afterwards elected, was de- 
nounced at the City end of the paper 
as a Shady promoter and shark, while 
at the society end of the paper there 
appeared a full-length cartoon of him 
described in fulsome terms as “the fish- 
ermen’s friend” ete. Why, even the 
“Times” has started a personal column, 
and the editor can hardly be so ig- 
norant of the managerial department 
as not.to know that Mrs. Sniffington 
Smith’s arrival at 101 Belgrave Square 
is a piece of news whose insertion is 
handsomely paid for. The whole un- 
pleasant question of personal journal- 
ism is enveloped in our national atmos- 
The 
very people who complain of their pri- 


phere of snobbery and hypocrisy. 


vacy being invaded have invited the 
photographer to snapshot their party 
of guns. The number of people who 
are high enough or celebrated enough 
to have their 
without their consent or without pay- 


movements recorded, 


ing for it, is very small, and even they, 
The Saturday Review. 
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the great oues of the earth, like the ad- 
Mr. 
loved 


Gladstone, as is 
the minute record 


vertisement. 
well known, 
of his day in the prints. 
visited Mr. Cecil Rhodes at his hotel 
and found him seated at a table, with 


We once 


head on hands, devouring a pile of 


newspaper cuttings. Even the arena 


of politics has been invaded by per 
sonal journalism. 
Henry Lucy enjoyed a monopoly of the 
political article dwelt meticu 
lously on Mr. Balfour’s spats or Mr. 
Gladstone’s linen. But all the 


papers have a House of Commons arti- 


For many years Sir 
which 
how 


cle which devotes quite as much space 
to the looks and dress as to the words 
The supply is always 
an answer to the demand. The mil 
newspaper readers 


of the orator. 


lions of are 


vulgar and silly, “and there’s an 
end on't.” It may be useless to la 
ment a national infirmity. But we 


might at least restrain ourselves from 


mounting the pulpit of national in 


sincerity. 





THE RECORDING ANGELS. 


The butler’s preparations for dinner 
were completed, the silver drawn up in 
position, the wine efficiently organized, 
and Mr. Gleave himself, standing in 
frout of his pantry fire in the attitude 
inherited by his lordship from a re- 
mote ancestry, awaited the event with 
the composure of a general assured of 
victory. Now and again he gave a fin- 
ishing touch to his accoutrements, but 
he knew in his heart that perfection 
could do no more, and the touches were 
but the last fond look of a beauty in 
her glass. 

For the most part, he gazed at the 
silver coffee-service with benevolent 
satisfaction, listening for the bells that 
would presently announce the arrival 
of the guests. 


There was a gentle tap at the door, 
and the entered. 
“Letter for you, Mr. Gleave,” 

“How often must I tell that 
man,” he sighed, “that my business let 
ters must reach me by the first post! 
Otherwise, they incommode the fam- 


one of housemaids 
she said. 


post 


ily.” 

“P’raps it ain’t no business letter,” 
said the housemaid; “it looks interest- 
~.” 

“Suttainly it’s a female’s handwrit 
ing,” answered the butler, and, sniffing 
the envelope delicately, he said “Yus!" 
and opened it, while Sarah turned the 
coffee-pot upside down, and adjusted 
her cap by the polished surface at the 
bottom. 

“Sarah,” said the butler, after an om- 
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inous pause, “my apprehensions was 
correct. It is a female, and her name 
is ’Arriet.”’ 

“Lor’, Mr. Gleave, you don’t say so!” 
answered Sarah, deeply impressed. 

“Sarah,” he continued, “this is an im- 
portant affair. It concerns the public 
Press.” 

“Well, I never!” said Sarah. 

“The public Press desires to avail 
itself of my assistance,” he went on. 

“There's a thing!” said Sarah. 

“You may squeeze my hand, Sarah, 
without rumpling my shirt-cuff, and 
then send William ’ere,” said the but- 
ler, with a royal benignity. 

“Thanking you for nothing!” 
swered, and flounced away. 

William came hurriedly 
front hall, where he was standing at at- 
tention like a soldier, which he liked 
the maids to imagine he had been. 

“William,” said the butler, “I have 
received a serious communication from 


she an- 


from the 


n female.” 

“Not for the first time, Mr. Gleave, I 
make no doubt,” William replied. 

“IT am not now referring to the ‘eart, 
but to the ‘ead,’ said the butler; “Lis- 
ten whiles I recites you extrax, sup- 
pressing the female's name, as is ‘Arriet 
Somebody, having a resepctable ad- 
dress in the purlieus of Bayswater. 
She writes to ask me if I have ‘alf an 
hour to spare once or twice a week and 
would care to turn it into cash. Wil- 
liam, as his lordship says, the answer 
to both questions is in the affirmative. 

“The female then proceeds, ‘By writ- 
ing a long gossipy letter about the well- 
known people in English Society who 
stay in the ‘ouses where you are em- 
ployed.’ Her use of terms displays ig- 
norance, William. ‘Employed’ is not 
a word acknowledged in our circles, but 
we must make allowances for Bays- 
water. I pass on. 

“‘T pay liberally, and settle 
month.’ Ignorance again, William. She 
takes me for a Buttons. She contin- 


each 
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ues: ‘I write for some of the Society 
and daily papers, which insist on hav- 
ing current gossip, amusing stories, &c., 
about well-known people, and [ buy 
large quantities of such letters regu- 
larly. She then observes, William, 
that I may double or treble my 
salary!” 

“I always did say you was cut out 
for a millionaire,” said William, ad- 
miringly; “or one of them new peer- 


ages. You'd look the part better than 
most, Mr. Gleave. You would, in- 
deed!” 

“That is as may be, William,” re- 


plied the butler. “But I wish to im- 
press the female’s postscript on what 
you may please to call your mind. 
‘Anything about Lady Gerald,’ 
says, ‘or the Woodvilles is good copy on 
account of the slander case now com- 
ing on.’ Good copy, William, is what 
uuthors say when they mean a bit of 
all right. And if she requires the 
slander case, she has come to the cor- 


she 


rect emporium.” 

“Selfridge and ’Arrods united,”’ said 
William. 

“She also asks if I can put her in 
communication with the staff of other 
great families, clubs, or restaurants. 
Think of me opening communication 
with restaurant people, William! But 
we make allowance for females as 
earns their daily bread.” 

“Don’t you get openin’ communica- 
tions with nobody, Mr. Gleave, no more 
than an oyster,” said William. 

“You’re right, Willliam,” the butler 
answered. “We must not inflate the 
market. If there is one thing more 
vulgar than another, it is Free Trade. 
But I shali require your assistance. I 
will put you upon a sound financial ba- 
sis of two per cent. on profits. Your 
duty will be, always to stand one 
side the table when I stand the other. 
Watch the plates, and listen for Lady 
Gerald, the Woodvilles, and suchlike 
hitems of interest.” 











The Recording Angels. 


“Bat how if all on ‘em speaks at 
once?” asked William. 

“In all dinners, William,” said the 
butler, impressively, “there’s always 
one a side as speaks, and the rest con- 
verses. You mark the speaker, and at 
the word Gerald, or so forth, glide in 
with the greens, or proffer the ice-pud- 
ding. Then retire and make a note 
of what's said on the back of a menu 
card. I will adopt the ditto with the 
champagne. Someone has displayed 
the impertinence of ringing the front- 
<loor bell three times. You may go.” 

Lady Godstone desired her dinners 
to be distinguished for a slightly old- 
fashioned refinement, mitigated by the 
charm of intimacy, and just a soupcon 
of artistic or intellectual flavor. It 
was the soupcon that gave her the great- 
est anxiety. If she asked the small 
people, they were just like everybody 
else; and if she asked the big people, 
one never knew what might happen. 
On this occasion, she came through 
very well, for she kept the soupcon 
next herself, and whenever he looked 
a little dangerous, she adroitly headed 
him off with motoring, DPost-Impres- 
sionists, and Stepney. At the end she 
felt amiably triumphant, for her hus- 
band always protested against her 
soupcons, which he called her “infernal 
cranks,” and yet she brought a man of 
considerable reputation through the 
whole of dinner with only one point of 
peril, when he said he believed Clark- 
son’s, of Covent Garden, Was prepar- 
ing for a brisk business in coronets on 
the hire system, and she covered him 
with the approaching Coronation. In 
regard to her other guests, she felt no 
such apprehension. 

And all the time, two incarnate spir- 
its were moving silently about the 
room, or standing close behind the 
chairs, less perceived than if they had 
been mechanisms of wax and clock- 
work. Not one of the guests could 
have said what these figures were like, 
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or would have known them by sight 
two minutes afterwards. Except by 
conjecture, no one could have been sure 
whether they were men or women; no 
one could have been sure that they ex- 
isted at all. The courses arrived, the 


wines arrived; presumably someone 
brought them. It was admirably done 
—easy as breathing, unconscious as 


good digestion—and to and fro those 
incarnate spirits moved, noiseless and 
alert by profession; deaf, dumb, and 
blind by the hypothesis of society. 

“Any current gossip such as the pa 
pers insist on ‘aving?” asked the butler, 
when it was all over, and William came 
into the pantry in his shirt-sleeves. 

“No great catch,” said William, du- 
biously. “Nothing as I'd insist on ‘av- 
ing on a desert island.” 

“Through 
max of society, you don’t comprehend 
the wider public,” the butler replied, 
“You fail to realize the admiration and 


consorting with the cli 


curiosity as our every action is re 
garded by. Read what you got. Or 
I'll read, and you write what I tells 
you for the gossipy letter. Here's a 
bit of his paper—coronet. 
address, telephone. Add date, and 
put ‘Dear ‘Arriet,’ to show 
it's private confidential. Now 
write:— 


lordship’s 


Miss 
and 


“Dear Miss “Arriet,—Yours of even 
date to hand, in consequence of which 
I write to inform you as how his lord- 
ship at our dinner to-night was heard 
to remark the weather was cold, but 
not unseasonable for the time of year. 
Lady Margaret Dinkle remarked as she 
noticed the change after Switzerland, 
where she had been sliding on the 
snow.” 


“Should we stick in something about 


her neck and that?” asked William, 
looking up. 
“You have a discerning eye, Wil- 


liam,” said the butler; “p’raps best not 
invade the sanctitudes of the ‘earth and 
‘ome. But you may touch it delicate:— 
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“She looked desirable in spangles, but 
unsuited for snow, and she told his 
lordship she had skated at Olympia one 
Sunday afternoon with her uncle. Mrs. 
(;uard then remarked she intended go- 
ing to Switzerland also, after the 
United Hunt Ball at Banbury, and 
Mr. Philips observed he supposed there 
would be a lot of ’ouse-parties in that 
neighborhood. He also passed the re- 
mark that Countess Groby had slightly 
injured her ankle while alighting from 
her motor in the dark. During the 
same course her ladyship said some 
pictures she had seen should be pre- 
sented to ’Anwell Asylum, and the art- 
ist chap as she was speaking to said 
he would retire to that establishment 
to enjoy them, and her ladyship said 
she was sure he was right, but she 
hadn’t quite made up her mind about 
them yet. And Mr. Grimsby said he 
found a thermos flask very useful mo- 
toring, because you could have after- 
noon tea when you liked, and Lady 
Marmaduke said he was quite right, 
and she was going to stay with Lady 
Downside, and she liked the country. 
but had never ridden astride, and 
thought it would be more comfortable 
for the horse. Sir Richard Thorpe 
said he supposed the frost would come 
and spoil the hunting, but Miss Blount 
said she had observed very few berries 
in the hedges last autumn, and that 
was a sure sign of a warm winter, be- 
cause of the birds. And Lady Marma- 
duke then remarked she wanted to try 
the new harem skirt, and his lordship 
said he hoped it wasn’t a harem-scarem 
skirt, and they all laughed.” 


The butler paused. “Now, that’s 
what I call a spicy ending, William,” 
he said. “That's what the lower 
«lasses likes to think of us talking 
ubout. It’s a bit above ’em, but they 
can just manage to understand it, and 
that’s what they likes. It's human, 
William; that’s what it is—human.” 

“You're a fair old phenomenon, Mr. 


The Nation 


Gleave, you are,” said William in ad- 
miration. “But we've not got nothink 
about the slander case.” 

“We never heard nothing said about 
them things, did we, William?’ said 
the butler reflectively. “Never mind, 
you may conclude as follows:— 


“Her ladyship observed the slander 
case was a sad affair. This is all at 
present, and payment will oblige 
prompt, to yours truly, Mr. Gleave.” 


The next morning but two the “May- 
fair Reflector’ informed its readers 
that Lady Godstone had entertained «a 
quiet dinner-party, at which such and 
such guests were present; that Lady 
Margaret Dinkle had returned from 
Switzerland, where she had learnt to 
ski, and was not enjoying the change, 
though she was seen skating at Olym- 
pia with her uncle on Sunday after- 
noon; that Mrs. Guard would attend 
the United Hunt Ball at Banbury, and 
since her marriage had grown very like 
her mother, and bore a still stronger 
reseinblance to her aunt: that Lady 
Marmaduke was going to stay with 
Lady Downside, and always looked for- 
ward to the country on account of the 
picturesque costumes usually asso- 
ciated with rural environment, and 
especially as she wished to adopt the 
harem skirt for riding astride. So 
Miss Harriet got her “copy,” Mr. Gleave 
received his reward, William was given 
his percentage, the readers of the “Re- 
flector’ were given the kind of inform- 
ution they value most, the prestige of 
the aristocracy and the House of Lords 
was maintained, the ideals of democ- 
racy and popular education were vin- 
dicated, and everything was proved to 
be for the best among the heirs of all 
the ages. Why should people write to 
the “Times” to complaii ? 


ue 

















The Dawn of Peace. 
THE DAWN OF PEACE. 


[**Recent utterances of the President of the United States are a distinct 
advance for the cause of international arbitration.’’} 
“The hour of wniversal peace has struck.”—M. Jaurés, in the French 


Chamber. 


Yes—“on our brows we feel the breath . 
Of dawn,” though in the night we wait! 
An arrow is in the heart of Death, 
A God is at the doors of Fate! 
The Spirit that moved upon the Deep 
Is moving through the minds of men: 
The nations feel it in their sleep. 
A change has touched their dreams again. 


Voices, confused and faint, arise, 
Troubling their hearts from East and West. 
A doubtful light is in their skies, 
A gleam that will not let them rest: 
The dawn, the dawn is on the wing, 
The stir of change on every side, 
Unsignalled as the approach of Spring, 
Invincible as the hawthorn-tide. 


Have ye not heard it, far and nigh, 
The voice of France across the dark, 
And all the Atlantic with one cry 
Beating the shores of Europe?—hark! 
Then—if ye will—uplift your word 
Of cynic wisdom! Once again 
‘* *. Pell us He came to bring a sword, 
Tell us He lived and died in vain. 


Say that we dream! Our dreams have woven 
Truths that out-face the burning sun: 
The lightnings, that we dreamed, have cloven 
Time, space, and linked all lands in one! 
Dreams! But their swift celestial fingers 
Have knit the world with threads of steel, 
Till no remotest island lingers 
Outside the world’s great Commonweal. 


Tell us that custom, sloth, and fear 

Are strong, then name them “common-sense”! 
Tell us that greed rules everywhere, 

Then dub the lie “experience”: 
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Year after year, age after age, 

Has handed down, thro’ fool and child, 
For earth’s divinest heritage 

The dreams whereon old wisdom smiled. 


Dreams are they? But ye cannot stay them, 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 
Truth, Love, and Justice, if ye slay them, 


Return with more than earthly power: 
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The hour of Peace is come! 
From East to West have heard a cry,— 
“Though all earth’s blood-red generations 
By hate and slaughter climbed thus high, 
Here—on this height—still to aspire, 
One only path remains untrod, 
One path of love and peace climbs higher! 
Make straight that highway for our God.” 


Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 
That send the Spring thro’ leaf and spray 
Drive back the sun from the Eastern mountains, 
Then—bid this mightier movement stay. 


The nations 


Alfred Noyes. 








It is not easy to doubt the sincerity 
of the self-disclosures in “The Confes- 
sions of a Rebellious Wife” (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) but it is permissible 
to wonder what is the use of them. 
They tell briefly a story of growing 
discontent and alienation, not of the 
sort which gets itself blazoned in 
newspaper headlines, but melancholy 
and in a way tragic nevertheless. 


Dr. George Lansing Raymond’s 
“Fundamentals in Education, Art and 
Civies” (Funk & Wagnalls Company) 
covers a wide range of subjects, as the 
title suggests, and contains papers and 
addresses the preparation and original 
publication of which extend over a 
good many years. But they deal with 
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subjects of perennial interest and with 
principles of abiding importance, and 
they are presented with the force and 
lucidity which his readers-haye come 
to look for in Dr. Raymend. 


Mr. T. Sharper Knowlson’s “The Art 
of Sympathy” (Frederick Warne & Co.. 
New York, publishers) is the third of 
a series of little volumes: dealing re- 
spectively with thought, action and 
feeling. Mr. Knowlson began -with a 
discussion of “The Art of Thinking.” 
followed it with a consideratien of 
“The Art of Success” and new con- 
cludes with the present volume, in 
which, half-seriously and half-whim- 
sically he treats of the manifestations 
The author’s touch 


of the emotions. 
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is light, yet not too light; most of his 
ideas are sensible and those that are 
not are at least diverting; and the lit- 
tle book is suggestive and stimulating. 
William Owen Carver's 
discussion of “Missions and Modern 
Thought” (The Macmillan Company) 
is a thoughtful and well-balanced con- 
sideration of twentieth-century 
sionary * activities and 
which in no way minimizes or disre- 
gards the modern challenge to missions 
made by science and criticism, yet up- 
holds the missionary standards and re- 
tains a firm assurance of the security 
of the foundations on which the sur- 
passing of Christianity rest. 
Comprehensive in view, earnest in 
spirit and hopeful in tone, the book is 
a valuable contribution to contempo- 
rary religious discussion. The views 
which it presents and the facts which 
it records are fresh evidence of a re- 
action from the depressing and par- 
alyzing influences which prevailed but 
a few years ago. 


Professor 


mis- 
possibilities, 


claims 


By an odd chance, Mr. Anthony Part- 
ridge, like Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
has chosen to open the New Year with 
a novel, “The Golden Web,” seeming to 
set a problem quite impossible to bring 
to.a happy solution, but ingeniously de- 
feats himself. Like Mr. Oppenheim, 
Mr. Partridge has chosen to introduce 
an element of originality into a tale 
seeming to prophesy commonplace, and 
his capitalist hero links one crime with 
a thousand virtues and is willing to do 
anything imaginable that his business 
friends may not suffer. Add to him 
two young women, each with double 
the ordinary feminine share of audac- 
ity, and what more is needed to insure 
swift and lively action? The villains 
of the tale are left in permanent de- 
feat, for this author believes in deal- 
ing justice in the good old way. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 
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Rose Elizabeth Cleveland’s admira- 
bly lucid and sympathetic translation 
of “The Soliloquies of St. Augustine” 
(Little, & Co.) brings to the 
reader one of the rarest and most inti- 
spiritual self-disclosures to be 
found in literature. The 
“Confessions” of St. Augustine have 
been published in many translations, 
but these “Soliloquies,” written just 
after his conversion, when the memo- 
ries of the old life and the visions and 
aspirations of the new were both fresh, 
have been little known, and, prior to 
the present translation, have not been 
accessible to English readers in con- 
venient form. Whoever finds St. 
Augustine in these pages will find him 
a very real man, and not merely a 
spiritual guide or philosopher; and 
whoever can follow with entire sur- 
render the almost matchless prayer of 
the first chapter of these “Soliloquies” 
will reach heights of aspiration and 
longing not often attained in these 
materialistic days. Miss Cleveland's 
introduction and notes are helps to a 
better understanding both of the man 
and his time. 


Brown 


mate 
anywhere 


One cannot help looking with a cer- 
tain apprehension upon the “Compact 
Rhyming Dictionary” by P. R. Ben- 
nett, which the Duttons add to the 
“Miniature Reference Library.” It is 
so extremely compact, yet it contains 
so nearly inexhaustible a collection of 
possible single and double rhymes, 
what if it should set thousands of peo- 
ple to turning out verse and burdening 
luckless editors with it? But this con- 
sideration should not blind one to the 
fact that Mr. Bennett has done his 
work very skilfully and ingeniously and 
that the little book is a useful and 
dainty companion to the earlier pub- 
lications in this series. After all, if 
people must write verse, it is better 
that they should use words which really 
do rhyme, as Mr. Bennett's dictionary 
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will help them to do, than words which 
merely look as if they rhymed. The 
same publishers add to their “‘Muses 
Library” a pretty and very satisfactory 
edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s “Poems,” 
edited, with an appreciative biograph- 
ical and critical introduction by John 
Drinkwater. It contains practically 
all of Sidney’s poems, with the excep- 
tion of his metrical rendering of cer- 
tain of the Psalms and a few minor 
fragments. 


The Baker & Taylor Company of 
New York are the selling agents of ex- 
“The New Na- 
tionalism” which bears the imprint of 
The Outlook Company as publishers. 
This volume contains the substance of 
the most important 
Mr. Roosevelt made on lis western trip 
last. fall. They are grouped in four 
parts,—‘The New Nationalism,” ‘The 
Old Moralities,” “The Word 
Deed” and “The New Nationalism and 
the . Old .Moralities’—an arrangement 
which discloses the thread of a unit- 


President Roosevelt's 
which 


speeches 


and the 


ing. purpose which connected these dif- 
Readers who were 


ferent utterances. 
perplexed by the newspaper reports of 
these speeches and the comments and 
criticisms upon them will obtain from 
this orderly arrangement a new idea 
of the purposes which Mr. Roosevelt 
had in view. - An introduction by Mr. 
Ernest .Hamlin Abbott, who 
panied him, and -an Outlook editorial 
by: the Reys.Dr. Lyman Abbott at the 
¢clese serve to make both the occasions 
and: the- meaning of the addresses more 
clear. “The new nationalism”: is a 
phrase of -which we are certain to hear 
much in the course of the next few 
years: it ‘is instructive to learn from 
these addresses precisely the meaning 
which ‘Mr. Roosevelt reads into it. 


accolm- 
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General Hiram M. Chittenden’'s ‘““War 
or Peace: A Present Day Duty and a 
Future Hope” is a volume which will 
pretty certainly command the attention 
of all who are interested in the discus- 
sion of this important question. Gen- 
eral Chittenden is far enough from be- 
ing a “militarist.” He recognizes the 
dreadful significance of war, and_ his 
own military experience has not les- 
sened his antipathy to brute force as 
un method for the adjustment of dis- 
He is fully alive to the prac- 
tical as well moral considera- 
tions which make war a scourge and a 
But, on the other hand, -he is 
as little a sentimentalist as he'is a 
militarist. He stands with those who 
hold that unpreparedness for war is 
one of the surest ways of inviting it; he 
quotes with approval Mr. Taft’s dictum 
that the voice of the United States is 
much more weighty in favor of interna- 
tional justice when it is known to have 
a good army and a good navy with 
which to enforce its views and defend 
its rights; and, on such an -issue’ as 
that of the fortification of the Panama 
“anal he is in favor of that policy-ab a 
wise and necessary step in the national 
defence. But he desires peace. He looks 
with hope upon the .results already 
accomplished through the Hague -con- 
ferences and tribunal; and he even goes 
so far as to anticipate the ultimate -es- 
tablishment of a  world-government 
which shall. regulate international af- 
fairs by legislation and-settle interna- 
tional differences by judicial 'proced- 
ure.’ He states his views clearly-and 
cogently; and his book is an important 
discussion of: thé 


putes. 
as the 


waste. 


contribution to the 
subject. It is not the less -valuable 
because it is likely to be looked*at 
somewhat askance by the extremists on 
both sides. A. C. MeChirg & Go: 





